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^HE  progress  of  foreim  discovery,  and  the  ardour  of  acien- 
*  tific  travelling,  are  nonourable  distinctions  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live* 

.  *  Necquicquam  Deut  abtcidit 
Prudent  Oceano  distociabfll 
Terraa.* 

In  the  days  of  Norden  and  Pococke,  a  journey  up  the  Nile 
wu  esteemed  a  perilous  undertaking.  Now,  it  aeeina  to  be 
considered  as  an  agreeable  recreation,  rather  than  a  toilsome 
pilffrimage,  to  take  a  trip  to  the  furthest  confines  of  Nubia, 
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Norden  ha«  pven  a  jxeneral  description  of  Nubia  as  high  as 
Derr,  and  l.egh  a  detailed  one  n«  far  as  Ibrim,  wliile  the  journals 
of  Hiirclchardt  have  made  ns  familiar  with  that  immense  valley  of 
the  Nile  but  little  was  known  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
point  reached  by  that  imlefatiijjable  and  intelligent  Traveller, 
except  through  the  vague  and  iudetinite  relations  of  the  native 
merchants  and  soldiers.  These  countries,  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  Messrs.  W  addlngton  and  llunbury  to  visit ;  and  this 
journal  is  the  result  of  their  joiiit  observations  and  discoveries. 

They  arrived  in  November,  iHiO,  at  the  shoonah  or  Turkish 
maga/.lne  of  Wady  Haifa,  willi  the  necessary  lirmauns  and 
letters  for  Ahdin  Cashetf,  Governor  of  Dongola.  Their  parU', 
besides  themselves,  consisted  of  a  Dragoman,  a  young  Irish- 
uiaii  wJio  had  travelU‘d  witii  Delzoni,  a  Maltese  cook,  and  hu 
cousin  Giuseppe,  who  served  as  a  kind  of  volunteer.  They 
seem  to  have  pursued  tlie  track  of  Burckhardt  in  the  South  and 
South-Basteru  (Itreclion  of  the  Nile.  Oa  the  I5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  they  passed  the  five  harrows,  notice<l  by  tivat  Traveller, 
and  disuu)unted  at  the  Sheik’s  house  in  Ferket.  They  appear 
to  have  coinc  to  the  determination  of  taking  their  expedition 
*  for  better  for  worse,’  and  of  bearing  ils  incommodities  and 
privations  with  goo<l  humour  and  cltecrfiilness  ;  but  we  confesi 
that  our  cnsuisiry  is  not  sufficiently  iudulgeut  to  excuse  some 
of  the  means  to  which  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  progress. 

*  At  this  place/  saya  Mr.  Waddington,  *  our  engagement  with  oor 
camel -drivers  expired :  and,  according  to  the  Aga’s  promiset,  we 
^ere  to  find  others  readily.  The  sheik  of  tliis  village  had,  on  our 
arrival  lost  nighty  certainly  given  us  rib  such  hopes.  We  wert 
awaked  this  morning  with  the  unwelcome  assurance  that  there  wm 
not  a  single  camel  to  be  procured  by  any  means  in  the  town 
oerghbournood.  We  began  to  consider  how  far  we  should  be  justified 
In  taking  forward  two  of  the  nnitnala  that  had  conveyed  us  so 
hither,  though  they  were  the  Pasha’s,  and  always  employed  in  htt 
service;  and  while  we  were  gravely  engaged  in  deliberating  on  this 
very  important  we  were  informed  tliat  our  honest  guides,  pet* 
baps  rjiticipatirvg  sudi  a  measure  on  our  part,  had  taken  advantage 
of  tile  fair  moon-light,  to  decamp  with  tneir  sacred  charge.  After 
laughing  as  well  as  wc  could  at  this  first  disappointment,  we  pro* 
ceeded  to  attach  our  luggage  to  the  backs  of  a  number  of  asses,  wbo 
were  Successively  brought  up  for  that  purpose.  The  breed  here  ii  ro* 
markably  bad ;  and  as  some  began  by  falling  perpendicularly  und® 
the  wei^li  impoaed  upon  them,  and  others  staggered  lunne  to  their 
stalls  with  what  they  could  carry,  it  was  long  before  tlie  whole  cavab 
cade  omild  be  collected  and  put  in  motion :  Uiey  then,  above  a  doxea 
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in  numbfr,  quietly  dispersed  themselves  about  the  country  in  tearch 
of  food,  and  it  wa&with  some  difficulty  that  they  were  at  last  driven 
into  the  kind  of  road  we  were  fated  to  follow ;  we  then  commenced  a 
kind  of  straggling  march,  and  very  soon  had  recourse  to  our  feet,  aa 
a  tuuci)  easier  method  of  travelling.  In  an  hour  giul  a  half,  direction 
South,  wc  got  to  the  large  island  Ferket ;  and  in  half  an  hour  more 
(S.  hy  W.)  to  Mograt. 

‘  litre  our  prospects  brighten  n  little  :  a  camel  is  discovered  among 
tke  palms,  and  soon  afterwards  another,  and  a  man  with  a  woman 
anil  child  near  it ;  he  proves  to  be  an  Ababde  Arab,  named  Achmet, 
going  down,  w  ith  his  wife  and  child,  to  buy  dates;  we  of  course  invito 
aim  very  warmly  to  enter  into  our  service,  to  which  he  as  strongly 
objects ;  and  on  being  more  urgently  pressed,  he  asks  with  great  feel¬ 
ing,  **  And  will  you  oblige  me  to  leave  my  wife  and  child  in  the  hands 
ot  strangers  Now  his  w  ife  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  was 
watching  this  scene  with  great  interest,  though  in  silence.  The  case 
was  certainly  a  hard  one,  and  perhaps  we  were  decided  by  the  bi^ht 
of  one  of  our  asses,  at  that  moment  down  on  the  ground,  struggling 
with  his  burthen:  however,  wc  were  decided;  we  justitied  ourselves 
by  the  tyrant's  plea,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  transfer'^part  of  our 
property  to  the  more  dignified  situation  it  was  once  more  destined  to 
occupy.  The  man  entrusted  his  family  to  a  fellow-countryman,  an 
iiibabitant  of  the  village,  and  proceeded  reluctantly  with 

pp.  14r— 16. 

We  pass  over  Mr.  Waddington^a  description  of  the  ruins  of 
Aamara,  so  accurately  given  by  Burckhardt.  We  cordirdly 
concur  in  the  just  tribute  of  gratitude  and  veneration  which 
oar  Author  suspends  his  narrative  to  pay  that  lamented  Tra- 
^tller. 

*  Thus  far  we  followed  the  steps  of  Burckhardt,  with  his  book  in 
our  hands ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  him  without  expressing 
,uur  admiration  for  his  character,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  instruction 
he  has  afforded  us.  His  acquired  qualifications  were  never  equalled 
by  those  of  any  other  traveller ;  his  natural  ones  appear  even  more 
extraordinary.  Courage  to  seek  danger,  and  calmness  to  confront  it» 
are  not  uncommon  qualities ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  court  poverty  and 
to  endure  insult.  Hardships,  exertions,  and  privations  are  easy  to  a 
mao  in  bcalth  and  vigour ;  but  during  the  attacks  of  a  dangerous 
disqase,  that  he  should  never  have  permitted  his  thoughts  to  wander 
homewards — that  sickening  among  the  winds  and  sands  of  the  desert, 
he  should  never  have  sighed  for  the  freshness  of  his  native  mountains, 
-^his  does,  indeed,  prove  an  ardour  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
^aged,  and  a  resolution,  if  necessary,  to  perish  in  it,  that  make  his 
character  as  extraordinary  as  his  fate  was  lamentable ;  and  none  are 
(0  capable  of  estimating  his  volue,  as  those  who  can  bear  testimony 
J^tlie  truth  of  his  information, — who  have  trod  the  country  that  ha 
^  io  w  ell  described,  and  gleaned  the  fields  where  he  has  reaped  so 
a  harvest.^  pp.  24*,  5. 

Onr  Travellerff  did  not  visit  the  pillars  of  Soleb.  Tber  anxiety 
to  cross  the  river  was  unavailing:  there  was  no  ferry,  and  their 
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attempts  to  prevail  upon  the  Heiss  of  some  provision-boat,  li 
carry  them  over,  were  equally  inettectual.  That  magnificent  rob 
stood  so  near  them,  that  the  disappointment  must  have  been 
acutely  felt  by  young  antiouaries  innamed  with  the  ardour  of  pur¬ 
suit.  and  impatient  to  add  to  their  stock  of  liberal  informatioa. 

•  It  was  painful,’  says  Mr.Waddin^ton,*  to  be  forbidden  to  raise 

•  the  veil,  when  the  hand  was  touching  it/  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  worthy  of  notice  seems  to  occur  in  their  journal  till  they 
reached  tlie  interesting  antiquities  of  the  island  of  Argo. 

*  In  about  half  an  hour,  due  S.  from  the  village,  we  came  to  the 
antiquities,  and  approached  them,  not  without  great  fears  of  disiq>. 
pointment.  These  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  first  object  that  appasf- 
ed  before  us ;  it  wot  a  coiosaal  statue  of  grey  granite,  representing  s 
young  man  wiih  the  thin  beard  and  corn-measure  bonnet ;  the  left 
leg  i.4  advanced  ;  before  the  right,  cut  in  the  same  stone,  and  staadii^ 
on  the  foot,  is  a  small  statue,  Hve  feet  high,  bearded,  and  with  the 
right  hand  on  the  breast,  while  the  left  hangs  straight  down  ;  the  hair 
is  turned  on  the  right  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  an  orna¬ 
ment  on  that  part  of  the  head  ;  and  the  face  is  much  dishgured.  The 
ftstue  itself  it  broken  in  the  middle,  and  the  monstrous  fragments  he 
about  four  feet  apart,  but  nothing  it  lost ;  the  face  is  entire,  but  dst 
and  broad.  The  statue  lies  on  its  back,  and  is  twenty-two  feel  ik 
inches  long,  and  five  feet  five  inches  across  the  sliouldera.  There  b 
a  email  hole  in  the  front  of  the  bonnet,  probably  intended  for  the  ft* 
ception  of  the  ornament  or  sistrum.  It  lies  8.S.E.  and  N.N.W* 

•  There  it  a  second  statue  like  the  first,  except  that  it  is  not  brokoi 
in  the  middle,  that  the  face  is  in  a  better  style,  that  the  beard  b 
twisted,  an  ornament  of  leaves  goes  round  the  edge  of  tlie  bonoat, 
the  dress  is  more  highly  finished  and  decorated,  and  there  is  no  figure 
on  the  foot ;  the  arms  and  beard  have  been  intentionally  broken*  It 
is  twenty-three  feet  five  inches  long,  and  measures  seven  feet  fev 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  bonnet  to  tlie  end  of  the  beard.  The  hadk 
which  have  suffered  much  injury,  are  open ;  those  of  tho  other  tra 
thuC,  with  a  short  staff' in  them.  It  lies  8.  E.  and  N.  W.  nearly;  ike 
feet  of  the  two  statues  arc  towards  each  other,  and  about  thirty-fife 
yards  apart.  They  are  both  very  well  executed,  and  are  inferiof^if 
their  perfection  be  considered,  to  no  granite  colossus  existing;  thoafk 
the  facet  arc  not  so  fine  as  the  Memnon,  and,  of  course,  not  iirtf 
comparable  in  expression  to  those  at  Ebsfimbai,  aa  is  natiMrai,  kso 
the  superior  difficulty  of  working  the  material.  A  little  to  the  Wnt 
la  a  heodless  female  statue,  covered  by  earth  up  to  the  knees; 
still  further  on  is  a  fine  block  of  grey  granite,  cut  into  fourbippopo- 
tami,  standing  up  side  by  side.  1  he  small  statue  only  is  ot  MCk 
^vsnite,  the  others  really  look  as  white  and  clear,  and  as  frtofff* 
the  injuries  of  time,  as  if  they  were  now  fresh  from  the  hand  of  lb* 
ocuiptor.  The  place  is  called  by  the  natives  Sanna  Bebbt,  or  tht 
White  Art,  as  interpreted  to  us  ;  a  name  inconsistent  with  tho  opinifO* 
fbnaerly  promulgated  to  us  by  our  honest  Ababde,  but^noh.Sit^* 
will  afterwards  appear)  with  those  of  the  Nouba  resukolis  Th^* 
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Mob  pottery  and  broken  tanditone  lying  about,  but  no  vitible  re* 
nalni  of  any  building  whateTer.  Never  was  there  so  inviting  a  place 
for  an  excavator;  the  soil  is8of\,  and  as  the  ground  is  bat  little  ele* 
vatedi  the  labour  would  be  small,  and  the  rewards  easily  obtained  and 
highly  valuable.  We  retired  reluctantly,  with  the  determination  of 
detnanding  Abdin  CoshefF’s  permission  to  return  hither,  and  past 
tome  time  on  the  spot.’  p.  48 — 50. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  Author's 
power  of  description  and  vivacity  of  expression. 

*  In  one  hour  we  came  to  a  large  cultivated  plain,  and  in  one  and  9 
garter,  to  the  Nile,  flowing  N.N.W.,  with  a  very  broad  stream* 
Our  direction  had  been  latterly  about  S.S. W.  The  scenery<of  this 
beautiful  island  consists  in  a  number  of  small  open  plains,  somo  of 
grass,  with  cows  and  goats  feeding  without  any  keeper,  and  others 
titivated,  all  shut  in  by  sycamore  and  aromatic  groves,  which  con- 
•lantly  open  into  new  plains  as  rich,  or  as  capable  of  being  made  so, 
as  the  former.  The  two  last  nights  were  much  colder,  which  did  not 
prevent  the  musquitos  from  being  remarkably  active  about  us.  There 
«  a  breed  peculiar  to  this  country,  which  is  much  smaller,  and  leas 
sonorous,  than  those  whose  attentions  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re* 
ertving.  We  had,  of  late,  frequently  observed  a  beautiful  Utile 
^gteen  bird :  another  with  the  neck,  breast,  and  tail  of  the  deepest  red ; 
•ad  a  black  bird,  with  the  tip  of  his  tail  white* 

*  We  sat  by  the  water-side,  waiting  for  the  boat  which  was  to  take 
ns  across  to  the  western  bank,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
conclusion  of  our  labours.  We  were  now,  according  to  all  our  infer- 
nation,  but  a  few  hours  from  New  Dongola,  where  we  should  find 
^Abdin  CashefF  resident  as  governor,  who  would,  no  doubt,  receive  ua 
^wfth  that  splendid  hospitality  for  which  he  had  always  been  remark- 
"abie.  We  dismissed,  in  consequence,  at  their  own  request,  all  our 
^Icamel-tlrivers,  except  one,  and  presently  the  boat  arrived.  The 

farryman  brings  us  later  and  very  diderent  intelligence;  Abdin  Ca- 
has  advanced  with  Ismael  Pasha;  the  whole  army  is  collected, 

*  nid  engaged  in  daily  skirmishes  with  the  Sheygya  and  Abytsiuiaaa; 
ore  still  four  days  from  Old  D6ngohi.  and  the  troops  are  6ve  days 
it.  This  account  induced  us  to  examine,  wliat  we  bad  not 
^'hefora  much  thought  of,  our  money-bag,  which  was  found  to  contain 
hundred  and  twenty  piastres,  (somewhat  lest  than  five  poundi,) 
three  Venetian  sequins.  With  these  reports  and  this  certainty* 
enter  the  boat,  and  seat  ourselves  astern  on  tJie  luggage,  alternately 
making  very  grave,  and  laughing  loud*  The  ferryman,  a  black  malicious 
"  tooldng  man,  with  much  magic  in  his  eye*  is  behind  us,  on  tiie  pro* 
Jeettng  plank,  steering  with  a  paddle.  Jn  the  middle  lies  a  lieigo 
^  eM  carnal  on  its  knees,  perfectly  quiet ;  and  by  its  side  stand  Jaaiea 
^  till  Giovonni,  pulling  a  rope,  attached  to  another  paddle,  vAi|ch 
'"•enret  for  an  oar,  and  which  a  sailor  is  also  pulling  with  bis  hands* 
^^The  dog,  Anubis,  is  asleep  beyond  the  camel ;  then  comes  Giuseppe, 
''•videntiy  philosophizing  in  silence  on  the  mutability  of  bitfttaQ 
end  regretting  the  pleasures  and  secumy  of , Cairo  fiidtof 
^  MMu ;  and  al  the  prow  is  the  cainel*driver,.  standing  on  the  bottom 
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of  a  long  fthawl,  nnd  stretching  out  the  upper  part  with  his  haods,  to 
make  a  sail ;  thus  do  we  cross  over»  and  iind  Uia  reports  confirmed. 

Praisi^  bo  Cfod,'*  exclaimed  an  old  Nubian,  who  observed  me 
writing  with  a  pencil*  praised  be  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  has  taught  man  to  enclose  ink  in  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  wood.*’  * 

pp.  5l~3, 

Manigga  is  also  called  New  Dongoln.  But,  as  the  Nile 
flows  through  it  from  East  to  West,  and  as  the  similitude  of 
sounds  (Mokra)  is  obvious,  it  is  in  all  probability  the  name  of 
the  country  described  to  Ihirckhardt'*  by  Selim  el  Assouany,  as 
lyin^  next  to  the  North  of  the  district  of  Bakou.  Here  they 
obtained  a  passage,  though  with  much  diiiiculty,  on  board  one 
of  the  boats  employtKl  in  conveying  provisions  to  the  army. 
The  direction  of  their  navigation  is  not  specitied  with  suflicieni 
clearness  in  the  Journal,  but  seems,  for  several  days,  to  have 
been  East  or  South-l^ast.  The  fertile  ground  appeared  to  ex¬ 
tend  abcut  half  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  and  to  be  separated  oc* 
casionully  from  the  desert  by  acacia  groves.  The  rocks  here 
are  sandstone.  They  passed  several  tombs,  the  depositories  of 
the  relics  of  saints.  ()n  the  ‘27th  of  November,  they  passed  a 
ruined  town,  naineti  llandech,  several  islands,  and  tombs,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  and  the  next  day  arrived  oppo¬ 
site  to  Old  Dongola.  This  capitid  of  a  once  powerful  and 
Christian  kingdom,  and  of  w*hich  they  had  been  taught  al 
Cairo  to  form  the  most  extravagant  expectations,  is  now  a 
miserable  ruin,  situated  on  a  rock,  sloping  down  to  the  wuter’l 
edge,  and  almost  buried  in  sand :  it  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  desert.  Tliey  were  not  allowed  to  stop  there.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  in  Nubia,  thg  country  between  the 
cataracts,  the  course  of  the  Nile  being  generally  from  the  west¬ 
ward  of  South,  the  eastern  bank  is  the  richest  in  respect  u{ 
scenery.  But  in  Dongola,  the  converse  of  this  is  true,  owing 
partly  to  the  lower  ground  being  more  easily  irrigated,  partly 
to  another  circumstance.  The  desert  on  the  right  bank  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  deep  sand,  while  that  on  the  loft  has  a  hard  stony 
surface  :  in  the  fonner  case,  the  alluvial  soil  has  been  covers 
with  san  l,  carried  thither  by  the  violent  tropical  winds,  where¬ 
as  in  tile  latter,  no  such  accumulation  could  have  taken  place. 
Their  course  was  now  1^.  S.  V'.  Nine  hours  and  ten  minutes,  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  and  an  half  an  hour,  brought  them  to  Wady 
Jebiiah.  Mr.  W  addington’s  descriptive  talents  are  by  no 
means  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  we  were  much  amused  by  some 
of  the  adventures  that  enlivened  their  toilsome  expedition.  Wo 
select  the  follow  ing  sketches. 
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*  Tlie  folilicn  every  eveuiog  broke  doarn  the  Irecs*  whicb  WQ/tf  dry 
abundant*  and  lighted  their  large  watch-fires  along  the  paniL 

•bich  extending,  with  interval,  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  threw  a  red 
and  warlike  glare  on  the  river  and  the  opposite  shore  ;  and  their  own 
appearance,  as  they  stood  feeding  the  blaze,  or  conversing  with  much 
gjiture  by  the  side  of  it,  possessed  peculiar  barbarity  and  wildness. 
The  light  shone  on  the  handles  of  tlicir  pistols  and  the  bilts  of  their 
isbres,  and  the  various  and  strongly  contrasted  colours  of  their 
dresses,  appeared  more  confused  and  more  brilliant ;  their  faces,  al- 
reidy  shaded  by  beard  and  mustachios,  assumed  a  darker  and  sallower 
bue,  and  the  expression  of  their  black  rolling  eyes,  which  by  day¬ 
light  would  have  been  only  anioialion,  became  heigbtened  into  anger 
and  ferocity. 

*  My  man,  Giovanni,  who  is  by  profession  a  tailor,  and  whose  un¬ 
adventurous  spirit  has  already  been  mentioned,  foreseeing  nothing 
this  ill*8tarrcu  expedition,  but  privations  and  dangers,  exclaimed, 
this  evening,  smiling  at  the  same  time  most  wofully — **  Quel  chi  e 
morto  lu  basso  ha  fatto  molto  bene  and  proceeded  to  lament  tlic 
coatinuance  of  his  own  existence.  James  was  much  better  employed 
in  examining  the  contents  of  a  Nubian  cottage,  which  produced  us  a 
fine  fowl,  seized,  of  course,  by  violence,  and  then  paid  for.  This 
was  a  bad  example  to  the  soldiers,  who,  extraordinar}*  as  it  may 
ippesr,  observed  the  strictest  discipline,  and  in  their  transactions  with 
the  natives,  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  with  extreme 
facility,  and  confessed,  that  in  small  parties  they  dared  not  liave  takea 
the  strong  measures  to  which,  in  the  beginning  of  our  jouri^y,  we 
had  been  unfortunately  obliged  to  have  recourse. 

*  November  29. — The  first  scene  this  morning  was  sufficiently 
amusing.  Our  Commodore,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  white  beard,  and 
who  always  consulted  his  dignity  by  wearing  a  long  orange-coloured 
vest,  appeared  early  on  the  bank  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  dc- 
cliiming  violently ;  he  warms  as  he  goes  on,  and  shortly  proceeds 
totpply  his  nabboot  to  all  within  his  reach,  till  he  has  cleared  the 
coast ;  he  then  finished  his  harangue,  and  returned  to  his  boat.  The 
cause  of  all  this  confusion  was  a  complaint  of  the  natives,  that  the 
soldiers  in  the  night  hud  plucked  the  ears  of  their  dhourra,  of  which 
offence,  this  discipline  thus  inflicted  was  to  prevent  the  repetition. 
Our  case  of  the  fowl  also  came  under  his  cognizance ;  but  as  a  pre- 
vious  refusal  to  sell,  and  subsequent  payment,  were  proved  on  our 
part,  he  gave  his  approbation  to  such  a  modification  of  robbery, 
mying  at  the  same  time,  with  great  justice  and  a  good  deal  of  pride, 
that  a  French  or  Russian  army,  in  a  march  through  a  conquered 
country,  would  not  be  troubled  with  so  many  scruples.  He  is  evidently 
a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  for  a  Turk,  probably  well  informed. 
At  the  time  when  Mahomed  Ali  wished  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
^wt  Indies  by  the  Red  Sea,  he  went  thither,  with  Mr.  Briggs  in  an 
offeial  capacity;  and  returned,  though  unsuccessful,  yet  with  the 
f»‘phc8t  possible  respect  for  the  Fmglisli  name.  Me  gave  us  daily, 

as  far  as  he  could,  substantial  proofs  of  this,  by  supplying  m 
rice  and  flour,  the  only  provisions  on  board  the  fleet. 
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*  Ofrioff  to  dio  chango  m  Uie  coarse  of  the  streoroy  tboie  of  ^ 
•oldiert^o  prayed*  were  generaUy  anfortimate  in  their  gueteet  m 
the  directioB  of  the  Holy  City,  and  their  prayerv,  in  consequence,  leu 
their  efficacy.  This  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  sailors,  whe 
were  in  this  instance  better  geo^phers.  There  were  some  artiHeif 
officers  on  board  the  fleet,  sent,  it  was  said,  from  Constantinople,  a^ 
they  were  the  only  men  who  presenred  the  slightest  appearance  of 
oniform.  They  wear  blue  trowsers,  a  red  jacket,  and  a  striped  bM 
and  white  silk  turban.  Tlie  rest  were  such  a  motley  set  of  ragannrf* 
fins  aa  I  nerer  beheld ;  they  were  dressed  in  green,  blue,  scarlet^ 
brown,  or  white,  each  roan  according  to  his  own  fancy,  agreeing  oaly 
in  their  general  raggednesa.  Their  offensive  arms  are  a  long  gvo,  § 
brace  of  verv  long  and  of^en  ver^'  bad  pistols,  and  a  sword,*  or  atu^ 
has,  or  knife ;  they  are  defended,  rather  than  clothed,  by  a  laiga 
turban  round  the  head,  and  three  or  four  long  shawls,  of  which  the 
inner  ones  arc  very  coarse,  and  even  the  exterior  seldom  tolerablj 
fine,  bound  very  tight  round  the  body,  and  capable  of  stoppings 
pistol-ball  at  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  The  Albanians  are  distinguished 
by  wearing  no  turban,  the  only  covering  of  their  head  being  a  Urge 
FM  cap,  coming  over  the  ears  and  forehead.’  pp.  67 — ^70.  * 

We  have  no  inclination  to  follow  our  Travellers  from  plaea 
to  place  during  their  long  and  tedious  navigation.  Owing  to  the 
tortuosities  of  this  wonderf  ul  river,  they  were  perpetually  chaag* 
ing  their  direction.  Sometimes  it  was  found  to  flow  to  tht 
northward  of  East,  then  its  course  became  E.  N.  E.  and  in  aa 
hour  or  two,  ran  due  South  back  to  its  source.  The  acconuno- 
dations  and  luxuries  of  their  journey,  seem  to  have  been  mon 
than  ordinarily  scanty  ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  college  friezidi 
of  Mr.  Waddington,  will  not  he  much  enamoured  of  his  fan. 
It  moat  assuredly  was  not  sumptuous.  A  flat  cake  or  two  of 
half-baked  dough,  tea  without  sugar  or  milk,  a  little  rice,  and 
abundance  of  water,  constituted  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Bn 
the  only  real  evil  was,  that  they  had  no  active  emplo^mient.  * 

•  We  were  under  orders  to  be  always  ready  to  move,*  says  Mf* 
WaddiogtOD,  *  and  were  hardly  ever  moving ;  we  had  no  coromrt  oi 
board,  and  there  was  little  to  interest  on  shore ;  we  passed  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  transcribing  our  joumala,  and  consoled  the  day  vilk 
tho  hope  ^at  tlie  morrow  might  produce  events  more  lively  and  aaip 
mating.’  .  « 

On  the  5th  December,  the  fine  black  mountains  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Dar  Sheygyfi,  where  the  army  was,  appeared  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  TJ.  N.  E.  The  object  of  Mahommed  Ali*s  ambs* 
lion  is,  to  possess  all  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile,  and  to  ht 
inaater  of  all  who  drink  its  waters,  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  an  ambition  proceeding  from  no  intrinsic  passioe 
for  greatness,  but  from  his  unbounded  avarice^  FearW  ef 
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giftog  oi'ence  to  the  Englith  goremnicnt,  he  had  laliOyaihdd 
Hi  dwigiis  on  Abyssinia,  and  they  were  now  limited  to  obttiiv*' 
itig  the  mastery  of  the  kingdoms  of  D6ngola,  DarShcygyi, 
Berber,  Shendy,  and  Sennaar,  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
flatnelouks  who  were  in  possesssion  of  Dongola.  Althougli 
the  whole  force  employed  in  the  expedition  did  not  exceed 
l^OOO  men,  of  whom  not  above  4000  v.^ere  fighting  men,  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon  made  it  irreaigtible.  The  best  soldiers  were 
thoui  fifteen  hmidred  Bedouins,  anned  each  with  two  brtC6,of 
patois,  besides  his  sword  and  gun  ;  they  are  skilful  also  in  die 
m%  of  the  lance.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  these  should  be 
tbs  bravest  people,  for  they  are  naturally  the  most  free.  ^  A 

*  mere  gallop  across  the  desert,'  Mr.  Waddington  remarks, 

*  produces  a  certain  excitation  and  levity  of^ spirits,  a  gay  and 

*  rapturous  feeling  of  liberty,  that  cannot  oe  experienced 

*  elsewhere.'  .  , 

<  The  naked  inhabitant  of  the  Desert  is  subject  to  no  master,  and 
icknowledges  no  superior ;  his  very  view  is  unbounded,  sod  all  thel 
be  views  is  his  own.  He  can  direct  his  steps  whither  he  wilfi,  and 
trace  his  path  where  no  man  has  trodden  bemre  him.  The  sbmbe  on 
tUch  be  feeds  his  horse,  and  the  spring  of  which  he  drinks,  like  the 
nan  that  light  and  guide  him,  are  common  to  himself  with  the  whole 
vtrM :  he  can  chan^  them  when  he  chooses,  and  again  travel  the 
waste  which  he  fancies  to  be  inhoite.' 

At  the  head  of  this  motley  army,  was  Ismael  Pasha,  Mahom- 
tted  All's  younger  son ;  as  self-willed  and  obstinate  as  a  yound 
Prince  might  well  be,  with  talents  sufficient  to  mak^hitn  oi^O 
day  a  great  Turk,  not  devoid  of  courage,  and  capable  of  Vene* 
rosity,  when  consistent  with  policy.  Of  the  SheygyC 
reduction  of  whom  was  one  of  the  objects  of  this  expedition^ 
Btirckhardt  has  already  given  the  character,  derived,  it  is  true, 
from  hearsay,  but  sa  faiUifully  drawn,  that  little  remains  to  ba 
laid  concerning  them.  On  his  arrival  at  Dongola,  the  Pasha 
sent  them  orders  to  submit  to  Mahommed  Aii.  They  expressed 
fhemselves  willing  to  till  their  ground  and  to  pay  tribute. 

Psiha  demanded  their  arms  and  their  horses.  Their  defiance 
van  not  unlike  the  answer  of  the  Lacedeemonians :  *  Come  and 
*  take  them.'  The  Pasha  moved  his  troops  to  their  frontiers. 

first  skirmish  was  inauspicious  to  the  Sheygyh;  and  in  ona 
Ihat  succeeded,  they  left  600  men  on  tlie  field.  The  dying  ex> 
pression  which  remained  on  their  faces,  was  that  of  anger,  net 
of  terror.  The  Pasha  pursued  them  to  their  castles,  where 
ibne  black  horsemen  of  the  desert,  to  use  our  Author's  ahoost 
poetic  phraseology,  were  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  him,  dork* 
wxig  the  side  of  the  mountain.  A  heavy  fire  of  shot  oad 
ihellg,  which  they  could  neither  avoid  nor  avenge,  soon  dimi* 
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paUd  the  ardour  of  theae  unhapoy  men,  and  they  fled«  ptnu 
sued  by  tlie  caralry  and  artillery  tne  whole  night. 

The  depopulation  of  huta  and  coUagea  that  roarka  the 
deaolating  warfare  in  thia  wretched  country,  is  feelingly  sketch¬ 
ed  by  our  Author,  who  exhjbita  occasionally  considerable 
powers  of  composition.  It  is  more  deeply  afflicting,  he 
remarks,  than  tne  deatruction  of  cities  or  ot  palaces,  *  Sim. 

*  plicity  of  houses  and  building  is  connected  in  our  ideas  with 

*  simplicity  of  manners  and  willi  innocence.  The  thirst  gf 

*  plunder  becomes  almost  an  excuse  for  hostile  depredatioa, 

*  when  compared  with  the  fury  of  that  invader  against  whoa 

*  poverty  is  no  protection.’  'fwo  American  renegades,  when 
our  Travellers  met  with,  furnish  Mr.  Waddington  w  ith  gone 
agreeable  materials  to  exercise  his  talent  for  vivacity  of  remark 
and  of  diction. 

*  The  more  consequential  of  the  two  is  Mahomed  E0endi.-.-It  ii 

said,  that  after  deliberately  weighing,  with  all  the  advantages  of  educi- 
tlon,  the  merits  of  the  two  religions,  he  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Mtbomedan.  He  then  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  to  all  the  Christtsi 
wrorld,  how  well  he  had  decided.  He  was  now  an  officer  of  artiHerj 
io  the  Pasha*s  service.  He  is  a  pale,  delicate  looking  man,  abost 
thirty,  and  he  has  acquired  the  grave  and  calm  look  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  slow  motion  of  the  head,  and  roll  of  the  eyes*..... . 

*  We  heard  afterwards  that  Mahomed  EfTendi  had  complained 
severely  of  our  reception  of  him.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  sty  what 
reception  a  renegade  naa  a  right  to  expect  from  those  whose  religion 
be  has  deserted.  Did  he  expect  cordiality  and  friendship  ?  Or  was  it  is 
the  presence  of  the  contses  letl  to  rot  by  those  whose  faith  he  had 
embraced,  that  he  thought  us  likely  to  respect  him  ?  We  were,  itii 
true,  alike  natives  of  a  distant  land ;  wo  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  were  m  the  country  of  a  common  enemy ;  but  the  nature  of 
criiDes  is  not  changed  by  tlic  sun  tint  burns,  or  the  deserts  that  sur¬ 
round  you.  No  circumstances  can  alter  the  feeling  with  which  yoa 
approach  an  apostate.  And  yeU  it  roust  be  confessed,  that,  to  ths 
dii^ace  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  renegades  are  in  general  much 
less  despised  by  them,  than  by  the  Turks  themselves.’  pp.  114— 1  Ilk 

Our  Author’s  picture  of  the  carnage  and  mutilatioDs  whick 
form  port  of  tlie  abominable  system  of  warfare  adopted  by  the 
Paaha,  is  painted  to  the  life.  We  enter  fully  into  the  feeling 
expressed  in  the  following  passage. 

*  1  never  saw  the  Nile  so  smooth  and  so  beautiful  as  in  this  countr]|r* 
It  is  adorned  with  green  islands,  and  surrounded  by  verdure.  The 
may  be  fancy— and  tfiat  the  mind,  disgusted  by  tne  fury  of  maa, 
takes  refuge  in  the  tranquillity  of  nature,  and  is  more  disposed  to  thf 
adouration  of  iaaoiiiiate  things,  as  ii  is  shocked  by  the  criii'.es  aod 
lomeriat  of  the  things  that  live.’ 

On  the  13th  of  December,  they  «iTiv«d  •<  the  camp.  Having 
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delirered  their  letters,  &c.  to  Abdin  CashefT,  our  Travellers^ 
vidted  the  anticjuities  of  Djebel  el  Berkel,  and  devoted  a  day 
to  the  examination  of  them.  A  variety  of  intrigues  occurred, 
not  uncommon  in  a  Turkish  camp,  which  present  a  series 
of  uninteresting  details.  They  terminated  in  our  Travellers 
rKciving  an  order  of  dismissal,  disguised  under  a  thin  veil  of 
jisftimalation,  and  accompanied  with  many  hypocritical  apologies. 
They  had  time,  however,  to  make  minute  observations  in  tneir 
visits  to  the  ruins  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

These  remains  are  of  two  kinds, — temples  or  other  public 
baildings,  and  pyramids.  We  must  refer  those  readers  who  wish 
to  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  temples  of  Djebel  el  Berkel, 
to  the  engraved  plan  which  Mr.  Waddington  has  annexed  to  his 
description,  and  without  a  reference  to  which,  it  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  unintelligible.  But  the  ruins  of  most  of  them  are  too 
ioconsiderable  to  suggest  even  a  plausible  speculation  upon 
their  probable  construction  or  extent.  One  of  them  seems  to 
hafe  oeen  about  450  feet  long,  including  tlie  walls,  and  159 
feet  aide  ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  so  much  ruined,  as  to  retain 
nothing  of  its  ancient  grandeur  and  beauty.  Its  present  remains, 
Mr.  Waddington  conceives  to  have  been  the  work  of  very 
different  and  probably  distant  periods,  and  that  even  in  the 
composition  of  those  parts,  (  such  as  the  propylon  and  the 
exterior  wall,)  many  stones  were  employed,  which  bad  been 
tiken  from  some  more  ancient  edifice.  The  granite  pedestals 
were  well  scupltured,  and  there  were  some  exquisite  sphinxes 
Iriag  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins.  The  statues  which  once 
tdorned  this  noble  building,  may  still  be  buried  under  the 
mini;  but  they  saw  nothing  whence  they  could  deckle  to  what 
dirinity  the  temple  was  dedicated.  Of  another  temple,  though 
the  inner  chambers  have  been  crushed  by  the  fall  of  pnrt  of  the 
nonntain,  the  portail  is  in  good  preservation.  It  had  been 
de<ticated  to  Jupiter  Ammon.  Our  Travellers  distinguished 
^  rini  and  a  thirteen-headed  Briareus  under  the  hand  of  the 
u^r.  They  are  in  the  presence  of  a  young  divinity*  with  a 
^in  beard,  and  not  of  the  hawk-headed  Osiris,  as  is  usual  in 
Egypt.  His  weapon  is  like  that  which  he  holds  in  Egyptian 
Nubian  sculptures,  w  ith  this  difference,  that  it  has  the  nim*s 
with  the  ball  on  it,  at  the  end.  They  observed  no  where 
*®yKulptures  that  had  been  intentionally  erased  or  disfigured; 
proving,  Mr.  Waddington  thinks,  that  the  ruins  were  in  their 
pfwient  state  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country. 

The  pyramids  of  Djebel  el  Berkel,  stand  on  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
the  mountain,  at  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  and  are 
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ievciiteea  in  number.  They  are  much  inferior  in  size  to  tW 
ot  Egypt,  the  base  of  the  largest  being  only  81  feet 

was  too  imperfect  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  its  heiria' 
Qpe  of  them  is  still  tolerably  perfect  and  highly  interesi 
ortico  has  a  flat  roof,  and  it  is  about  33  feet  In  base, 

48  fcct  in  height.  They  are  not  sculptured,  but,  on  the  ft: 
tr^mity  of  one  side,  is  a  divinity  seated  on  a  stool,  whiclTv 
supported  by  a  Hon.  In  his  right  hand  is  a  bow ;  in  his  leK| 
branch  resembling  a  palm.  A  small  figure  is  presenting 
with  an  offering,  and  other  figures  are  arranged  behind  it,  tW 
whole  has  been  painted.  This  portico  reminded  our  Travelj^ 
of  the  chief  tomb  at  EiMhvia  in  Upper  Egypt. 

The  pyramids  of  El  iBellal,  whicn  are  well  illustrated 
two  litbographical  engravings,  are  about  forty,  of  which  eleviQj 
are  larger  than  those  of  Dj^el  el  Berkel.  The  largest  ii 
feet  square,  and  103  feet  high.  Its  principal  singularity  ii, 
that  it  contains  within  itself  another  pyramid  of  a  differoK 
age,  stone,  and  architecture.  Th^  are  obviously  of  a  higb 
antiquity  than  those  of  Djebel  el  Berkel. 

*  They  are  situated  on  a  rocky  place  surrounded  by  sand,  so j  oj 
the  edge  of  the  Desert ;  a  spot  selected  for  the  dead  by  the  veim 
tioD  of  their  survivors,  that  they  might  dwell  apart  in  sanctity  and  ii 
solitude.  This  is  only  one  out  of  many  instances  of  coincideoes  ii 
customs,  genius,  aud  religion,  between  the  ancient  Ethiopians  id 
Egyptians.  The  government  of  Meroe  was  a  more  complete  ad 
a  more  durable  hierarchy,  than  that  of  Memphis :  a  college  of  prSatt 
elected  their  sovereign,  and,  when  they  thought  that  he  bad  re^ 
loog  enough,  sent  a  messenger  to  command  him  to  die ;  and  it 
not  till  the  age  of  the  second  IHolemy,  that  a  king  named  Ergare 
who  had  studied  philosophy  in  Greece,  had  the  courage  to  sin 
the  government  oy  a  massacre  of  the  priests.  Hicroglyphictl 
bols  were  common  to  both  nations ;  the  nature  of  their  worsbipiftt 
the  same,  and  the  same  the  divinities  to  whom  it  was  directed!  tk 
principal  difference  being  this — that  while  Osiris  held  the 
rank  among  the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  vows  of  the  devout  Eiltii^pife 
Were  e’ddretscd  to  Jupiter  Ammon.*  pp.  17B,  9. 

Mr.  Waddington  enters  into  a  learned  discussion  ert* 
obscure  question,  in  which  of  the  tw’o  countries  the  commos 
worship  of  each  originated.  He  infers  from  the^authdrtt^rf 
classical  authors,  that  it  minted  from  Ethiopia  into 
His  Iwpothesis,  which  is  also  Bryant’s,  receives  some  coafiiij 
tVpu  from  the  relative  appearance  of  the  antiquities  of 
countries,  lie  thinks  it  indisputable,  that  the  sCdlpf^ 
caverns  of  Gyrshe,  of  Derr,  and  of  Ebs^mbal,  are  rtiOTe  iw 
than  the  columns  of  Thebes  ;  that  they  received  ihq  ^ 
Ethiopia  in  their  process  towards  the  North;  and  . 
excavated  temples  at  Djebel  el  Berkel  are  older  by 
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^  tboae  of  Nubia.  He  suppoaea  alao,  that  the  pyranudhatf 
iti  origin  as  a  sepulchral  building  alao  in  Ethiopia.  The  <^uea* 
a'oD  will  probably  remain  unsolved  till  the  knowledge  of  hieiXH 
glyphics  18  obtained  ;  but  we  are  Btrongl)r  incline  to  concur 
inlo  Mr.  Waddington.  The  utter  destruction  of  the  pynunidf 
of  El  Berkel  and  El  Bell&l  seems  to  prove  a  higher  antiauity. 

Qur  Author’s  inferences  are  more  satisfactory  as  to  toe  pro¬ 
bable  name  of  the  ancient  city  whose  ruins  he  has  been  de- 
icribmg.  He  does  no  more  than  justice  to  Bruce,  whose 
^giacity*  and  sound,  discriminating  judgement  are  almost 
(ferv  nay  receiving  new  attestations  from  successive  travellers. 
Xbere  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that^  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
iDcient  city  of  Meroei  which  our  Travellers  at  first  imagined 
tht  they  had  discovered  amid  the  ruins  of  Djebel  el  Berkel. 
Our  Author  thus  endeavours  to  determine  what  they  probably 
lie. 

.  *  Naphta  was  the  second  city  of  Ethiopia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus^ 
*a»as  the  capital,  and  as  such  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by  Pcironius. 

It  wisMtuatcd,  according  to  Pliny,  five  hundred  and  eleven  miles  above 
S^cne,  and  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  latitude  20®.  15',  on  the  right 
hinlcy  and  near  the  angle  made  by  the  bend  of  the  Nile  it  the  former 
thus  places  it  rather  lower  down  the  river,  and  the  latter  higher  up  than 
the  ruins  of  El  Berkel. 

Mt  is  evident  that  this  city  has  been  less  known  to  ancient  authors 
than,  by  the  magnificence  of  its  remains,  it  seems  to  have  deserved  ; 
lod  I  attribute  this  to  its  angular  situation,  and  to  the  CataractSf  which 
render  the  Nile  above  it  difficult  of  navigation.  Travellers,  merchants, 
lod  armies,  have  probably  left  the  Nile  at  Korti,  and  crossed  the 
Desert  direct  to  Mcroe,  as  they  dow:^  do  to  Shendi.  The  sculpture 
existing  towards  the  eastern  end  of  this  pass  confirm  that  Sbppt^ 
mipo.  ^ 

'The  ruins  of  El  Berkel  bear  marks  of  every  age  of  sculpture,  from 
(hi  outlines  of  the  rudest  figures  to  the  arched  vaults  of  the  pyramids, 
filpviag  the  great  antiquity  and  long  duration  of  the  former  city : 

Mine  causes  that  prevented  iis  notoriety,  may  have  contributed  to  diveft 


i  wffi  ii  •  See  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  538. 

!  ^  PKny  in  another  place  makes  it  three  days' journey  from  the  Rad 

Ij  snd*add»,  that  rain-water  was  preserved  in  many  places  along  the 
i’  SDWli  and  the  country  intervening  was  very  productive  of  gold;  while 
I  %sbo,  who  is  a  much  better  authority,  states  Meroe  to  be  fifteen  days 
^jwsihesea,  whereas  there  is  but  I®  30'  difference  in  longitude  betWeCU 
-the  two  places.  The  story  of  the  rain-water  is  equally  incredible  tb 
*1^  who  know  how  rarely  a  shower  falls  in  this  ebuntry  between 
.^'Wof  lautude.' 

’i.Poncei  travelled  this  road  ;  it  is  frequented  by  traders,  shd  WSa 
hf  his  Msmelooks,  after  their  evacuation  of  Dfingota.’  ‘ 
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fVom  k  the  eourie  of  the  enemiet  of  Ethiopia.  It  \fa«  fated  to  be  it  kv 
overthrown  by  a  Roman;  and  he  accomplished  ill  destiny  so  effectually, 
that  the  trpioraioret  oi  Nero,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  ciiiei  afteh 
wards  found  by  them  in  that  country,  remark  upon  Napata,  "  Oppk 
duD)  id  parvum  inter  pnedicia  solum.'* '  pp*  18  j — 7* 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  party  took  leave  of  the  cti&p 
and  its  rabble,  on  their  return  to  n’ady  Haifa.  At  the  ruiiid 
town  of  Dabdi,  there  arc  several  tombs.  In  the  largeitof 
these  were  five  bodies,  lyinj;^  side  by  side,  marked  by  stoneai^ 
the  head  and  feet ;  and  to  a  thin  rope  from  wall  to  wail,  were 
attached  numerous  scraps  of  linen,  as  humble  offerings  made 
to  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  On  landing  at  Dongola,  which  rnr 
merous  tombs,  houses,  and  castles,  prove  to  have  been  onen 
place  of  importance,  they  were  received  by  the  king.  Their 
first  visit  was  to  the  '  Cfiurch  of  Yesous,'  once  a  monasterr, 
hut  now  a  mostpie.  There  are  other  Christian  rtMuains  eouallj 
uninteresting,  probably  of  the  age  of  Justinian.  With  the 
opulence  ot  the  capital  had  perished  the  hospitality  of  the 
monarch  ;  a  few  rat -eaten  dates,  and  a  calabash  of  water  bein| 
the  only  refreshments  he  could  otter.  Marugga,  or  New 
gola  was  lately  the  capital  of  the  Mamelouks.  To  the  partial 
lars  furnished  by  Hurckhardt  concerning  the  establishment  of 
these  brave  savages  in  tliat  country,  Mr.  Waddington  \m 
added  some  interesting  notices.  The  history  of  this  singdir 
tribe,  is  rendered  interesting  by  their  misfortunes.  Irara^ 
diately  afier  their  invasion,  they  selected  Maragga  for  ihdr 
capital,  which  in  a  short  time  became  the  centre  of  commerce 
and  assumed,  from  its  rising  importance,  the  name  of  Net 
Dongola. 

*  About  twenty  months  after  their  establishment,  they  made  an  fxpe 
dkion  against  Mulek  Chowes,  on  the  invitation  of  Malek  Zobeyr,  wkl 
waa  then  at  war  with  the  king  of  Merawe.  They  are  said  to  have  baiMI 
the  Sheygya  at  Koraigh,  killing  one  hundred  and  fiffy  of  them,  and  H 
have  sent  tMick  a  triumphant  message  to  their  wives,  who  were  not  (v 
Burckhnrdt  was  informed)  molested  by  the  enemy  during  the  ubsenctif 
their  husbands.  Malek  Tombol  served  himself  in  this  campaigiib 
was  present  at  the  action,  and  assured  us«  that  the  victory  was  aaiMilf 
glorious.  Against  the  weight  of  his  royal  testimony  it  can  hariilyi^ 
urged,  that  the  next  battle  was  fought  at  liettan,  ao  Uiat  the  congagtiS 
must  have  retreated  about  titty  miles  after  their  success. 
cund  battle  the^  certainly  did  gain  ;  but  owing  to  some  dideren^^ 
iweea  the  chiefs,  Ibrahim  Bey  returned  with  part  of  the  army  tuMp 
r^gga,  and  Abdah  Uuchinan  followed  up  the  hheygya  with  the 
though  it  would  seem  with  no  permanent  effect.  However,  the  fOntUk 
•vents  of  these  wars  did  not  at  all  shake  the  security  of  their  eatahW* 
foentia  Ddogola,  .where,  but  for  the  persevering  hatred  of  Mahom^i^ 
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A)i«  have  continued  to  rule  and  improve  the  kingdom  Ihcy 

founded . .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*  After  beinjt  established  for  some  months  in  D6ngola,  they  sent  back 
noil  of  their  Cairine  wives,  and  married  the  daughters  of  the  native  Nia> 
bUns  preserved  to  them,  even  in  their  latest  inisfortunes»  the  mom 
siocere  aiuchment;  many  left  their  country,  and  Hcd  with  them  ;  and 
tlioifsho  tvmaiiied  behiiKl  coutiiiued  faithful  to  their  wandering  bus* 
btfah,  and  used  to  declare  they  would  rather  die  than  injure  them. 
They  say*  that  it  is  not  the  Pasha,  but  God,  who  has  driven  them  away  ; 
thai  c.xerting  their  predestinarian  principles  to  console  their  own  mil* 
(oriusei,  and  to  vindic^Ue  the  honour  of  their  husbands. 

*  When  Ibrahim  Bey  died,  Abdah  Roebman  Bey  was  left  at  the  head 

if  the  remaining  warriors,  lie  is  suhl  to  be  of  a  noble  person  and  uo* 
daiiUi'd  mind;  horses  stand  trembling  at  his  voice,  and  he  hasdronm* 
(Uriel  that  obey  no  call  but  his.  When  the  Paslm,  just  before  hit  but 
expedition,  sent  a  message  to  the  MamHouks,  full  of  Haltering  prOf 
mi^es  in  case  of  their  subtnis*Hon,  it  was  Ko  who  returned  the  hauj^ty 
auiirrr,  Tell  Mabommed  All  that  we  will  be  on  no  terms  with  our 
arvant.**  And  accordingly,  as  the  Turkish  t/oops  continued  to  advance 
it  the  month  of  June,  after  an  unusually  grand  cehf>ration  of  the  Hama- 
4ia,  the  brave cailes  took  their  departure  for  Sheruiy,  They  were  them** 
nlws  three  hundts'd,  with  double  that  nuiuber  of  women  and  slaves; 
day  had  lost  about  one  hundred  during  thiir  retideiM:eat  Udngola.  Tbo 
Sh^gyahad  heard  of  their  intended  departure,  ai«d,  while  lyiug  in  aoa- 
M  to  surprise  ihom,  were  theinselves  surprised.  The  Mamefouka 
look  several  prisoners,  whom  they  immediately  beheaded  ;  and  thus  lha 
ligactof  intefconrse  between  tltese  ivurlike  neighbours  was  marked,  hy 
(k  Stine  spirK  of  implacable  bo*<ailtty  iliac  distiuguiahed  all  the  prooediit^ 
(Un.  This  parting  blow  of  the  Mameiauks  was  amply  revenged  ou 
(hnrlatc  suljects  by  au  irruption  of  the  Arabs,  who  suiaed  the  flocka 
isd  riolated  the  \v<omen«  and  Carried  some  of  the  inhabitants  away  into 
ikir  own  country.  * 

*  In  the  mean  time,  tbc  Mamelouks  had  crossed  tbe  Dcseit  from 
Korti  to  Shendy,  where  they  were  not  received  within  cha  waUt,  but 
diowed  to  encamp  without.  They  remained  there  till  the  Mcccsses  <rf 
kip  Pitht  over  the  Sheygy^a,  terrifted  the  Mek  of  Shendy  into  a 
mlnation  not  to  oppose  rtic  Turkish  arms.  He  then  ordered  the  Mamu* 
hull  to  quit  the  country  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  Abdah 
Ikthtaaa  Bey,  retired  towards  Darfour ;  tome  went  in  tbe  opposite  df- 

lo  tbe  banks  of  tlie  Red  Sea ;  atnl  we  were  assured  on  our  re- 
^  to  Ksypt,  theta  few,  focgeclui  of  the  fate  of  all  who  had  trusted  to 
ks  preeiises  of  Jdahomraed  Ali,  bad  ihiowu  themselves  od  the  amrcy 
dtheir  persecutor. 

*  As  espeditiou,  which  was  at  that  moment  advancing  from  Kgjpt 
^ksit  Darfour,  would  probably  disperse  or  destroy  the  few  who  were 
^l  united  under  Abdah  Rochman  Bey  ;  and  the  present  details  may  be 
••ihkiered  as  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Mamelouks.  'That 

drradvd  name  has  e'er  now  ceased  to  exist ;  and,  if  it  be  forbkideu 
k  Uwent  the  extinction  of  a  race  of  insedent,  though  mtrppid,  wetrion^ 
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1  mny  be  allowed  to  expretf  a  hqpe,  that  they  have  iiot  iailiatte 
tmchery,  but  have  diet!,  at  they  lived,  with  the  sabre  in  their  h|a4 
on  the  myrmkions  of  Mahommod  AU  their  tevcie  aaiila 
tiaocd  tuieriopts,  their  owu  Uie,  and  ibo  late  of  thtir  massaciadc^ 
ladtt.'  pp.!i27-‘SU 

Chir  limits  compel  us  to  jmaa  over  much  important 
and  many  lively  and  characteristic  aneoxiotes.  At  the 
town  of  Sasef  in  Nubia,  our  Travellers  discovered,  with  ng 
delight,  four  fine  old  Eg}'ptian  pillars  at  a  distance  of  tSag 
(WO  yards  from  the  Nile,  They  were  of  a  hard  sand-atoii^ 
and  perfect,  full  of  hieroglyphics  and  figures  much  defaoii 
by  time.  The  ancient  city,  of  which  these  ruina  are  tk 
only  monuments,  Mr.  Wuddington  supposes  to  have  ban 
Aboccis  or  Ahouncis.  The  temple  of  Soleh  faces  the  Nik, 
and  is  about  400  yards  distant  from  it.  It  is  a  light  speckon 
of  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  architecture. 

*  Tite  sandstone,  of  which  most  of  the  columns  are  composed,  h 
beautifully  streaked  with  red,  which  gives  them,  at  a  little  distaaei,i 
rich  and  glowing  tint.  The  side  and  posterior  walls  have  almotl  dk 
appeared ;  and  the  roof  (for  the  adytum  has  been  completely  covwidi 
has  every  where  fallen  in,  so  that  there  remains  no  ponderous  hmfm 
masonry  to  destroy  the  effect  of  eleven  beautiful  and  loOy  colinM^ 
hacked  by  the  mountains  of  the  Desert,  or  by  the  clear  blue  horin 
We  were  no  longer  contemplating  a  gloomy  edifice,  where  hetvkMI 
it  aubstitoted  for  dignity,  height  for  sublimity,  and  site  for  grandev; 
no  longer  measuring  a  pyramidal  msM  of  stone^work,  climbing  ap  Is 
heaven  in  defiance  of  taste  and  of  nature.  We  seemed  to  be  alia 
geata,  at  Phigalea,  or  at  Sunium;  where  lightness,  and  colour,  a 
elegance  of  proportion,  contrasted  with  the  gigantic  scenery  abf|l 
them,  make  the  ocauty  of  the  buildings  more  mvely,  and  their  diM* 
bility  more  wonderful.  There  is  no  attempt  in  them  to  imitate  (f 
rival  the  sublimity  that  surrounds  tirem  ; — they  arc  content  to  beWr^ 
masterpieces  of  art,  and  therefore  they  and  nature  live  on  good  tatti* 
together,  and  set  off  each  other’s  beauty.  Those  works  of  art  tMl' 
aim  at  more  than  this,  a(\er  exhausting  treasuries,  and  coating  tba  M 
and  bappineaaof  millions,  must  be  sati&ed  at  last  to  be  called  niUecM 

psffik 

We  now  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  this  agreeable  and#^ 
teresting  Writer.  The  eouanimity  with  wluch  heeiMliiiki 
the  privations  and  perils  of  his  exp^ition,  proves  tliat  Usii# 
woilhy  disciple  of  the  respected  Burckhardt,  and  has  lUiWH^ 
from  that  exemplary  pattern  of  meekness  in  sufFcrhig 
sererance  in  pursuit,  the  best  lessons  of  a  scientific  trav^lj 
His  love  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  his  thirst  after  antiquatj 
knowlcd^,  rendered  him  insensible  to  evils  at  which  most 
our  youth,  trained  to  the  softness,  and  enervated  by  the 
gencies  of  polished  life,  would  shrink  with  affright*  Then 
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It^methin^,  it  ia  true,  iu  being  constantly  employed ;  and  the 
Molarity  of  the  scenes  that  from  day  to  day  presented  them- 
imparted  somewhat  of  dramatic,  and  at  times  of  comic 
iturest,  to  dissipate  the  sense  of  languor  and  of  disgust.  But, 
Mtd  to  this,  there  was  another  charm.  They  were  treading  a 
yet  unexplored,  and  had  not  to  pace  in  the  trammels 
utiich  antecedent  travellers  impose  on  those  who  follow  in  tlieir 
tsscsteps.  The  Nile,  too,  that  mighty  stream,  seemed  to  in- 
them  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm.  It  was  their  constant 
emapsnion ;  and  in  parting  from  it,  it  was  as  if  they  were 
lefsivd  from  an  old  friend,  whose  society  they  had  enjoyed, 
lad  in  whose  labours  they  had  participated.  Mr.  Waddington 
writes  more  like  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  than  a  professed 
lillior.  No  symptoms  of  laborious  book-making  occur  in  his 
work.  It  is  enlivened  by  a  fertile  and  active  fancy ;  and  w'hile 
deroid  of  that  sickly  and  adected  Beiitiment  by  which  some 
compilers  of  voyages  and  travels  endeavour  to  atone  for  want 
J  lound  remark  or  discriminating  reflection,  it  abounds  with 
ptmgeH  which  shew  him  to  be  no  insensible  spectator  of  the 
iwieneK  of  man  in  a  wretched  climate  and  under  a  rapacious 
((oreiument. 


Ail  IL  The  Remaint  of  Henrjt  Kirke  Whitr^  of  Nottingluim^  iatc  of 
College^  Catnhritigf,  Willi  an  Account  of  bin  Life.  By 
Eobert Southey.  Vol.tll.  8vo.  pu.  xvi.  180*.  Trice  9**  London.  1842. 

shall  ^ive,  in  Mr.  Southey’s  own  words,  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  publication  of 
this  additional  volume,  so  long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
^ginal  work.  In  consequence  of  the  general  intei*eKt  excited 
bjf  the  Remains,  ‘  the  relatives  of  the  Author,*  it  is  stated, 

*  itfe  often  advised  and  solicited  to  publish  a  further  selec- 
kun ;  and  applications  to  the  same  effect  were  soiiietiines  ad- 
’*diQBted'  to  the  Editor.  An  idea  was  entertained  by  some 
fhat  many  papera  on-  the  subject  of*  religion,  might 
suppressed,  as  unworthy  of  ileiirv’s  abilities,  which 
be  unacceptable  to  pious  persons. 

withwi,  thus  privately  exprented,  for  a  further  selection,  were 
by  the  publitbert ;  but  so  little  had  any  such  intention  been 
•Jpjtjiy  eotertained,  that  the  poems,  and  some  prose  oompnsitions, 
ffoiD  time  to  time  were  recovered  and  thought  worthy  of  preser- 
were  inserted  in  the  former  volumes  as  ine  opportunity  of  a 
Jl^eOilion  occurred.  At  length,  however,  when  some  letters  of 
common  interest  were  put  into  Mr.  Neville  White’s  pos- 
^  propriety  of  bearing  a  future  publication  in  mindfWas'  ^ 
from  that  h'roe,  such  letters  and  compositions  at  were  ‘ 
were  laid  'aside  with  this  view.  From  these^^and  froiii'> 

xvm.  N.  S  R 
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the  gieAninff  of  tlio  original  collection,  the  pretent  volume  hat  bco 
formed.* 

We  appreciute  the  honourable  feeling  which  produced 
backwamneNg  to  geem  to  take  advaiitai^e  of  the  Hirong  inttfig 
excite<l  by  the  Remaina,  by  levying  a  freah  contribution  on  tk 
public  in  the  ghape  of  ndaitional  fragmeiita  anti  letters.  Yk^ 
{|M  mutters  have  turned  out,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  third  voli^ 
was  not  from  the  tirst  contemplated.  The  additions  whid 
have  been  silently  made,  edition  after  edition,  would,  togetkr 
with  the  pieces  now  for  tiie  tint  time  made  public,  have  fonaed 
u  volume  of  respectable  bulk  ;  and  the  purcliasers  of  the  etrlv 
tMliiions  would  now  have  been  able  to  put  themselves  in  po^ 
session  at  once  of  all  the  addenda.  A  third  volume  mi^ht  Uae 
have  been  brought  forward,  needing  no  explanation  or  apology. 
We  are,  however,  much  mistaken  if  the  contents  of  this  publiei- 
tion  will  not  gratify  a  very  numerous  class  of  our  readers— lil, 
indeed,  to  whom  genius  is  an  object  of  emulation,  and  piety  of 
atVectionate  esteem.  ‘  Youth  and  age,  the  learned  and  them 

*  learned,  the  proud  intellect  and  the  humble  heart,  have  (k 

*  rived,'  Mr.  Southey  remarks  of  the  former  volumes,  ‘  frog 

*  these  melancholy  relics,  a  pleasure,  ec^ual  perliaps  in  de^. 
‘  though  ditferent  in  kind.*  The  same  teeling,  will,  we  think, 
extend  itself  to  these  additions,  although,  detached  frorntb 
collected  works,  they  will  be  the  ^inore  severely  scnitiniied; 
and  it  is  a  great  disadvantage,  that  they  are  so  completely  da- 
connected  with  the  atiecting  memoir  which  rellected  an  inter«t 
on  every  line  of  Henry's  poetry.  Few'  of  these  fragment* 
would  have  been  thought  uinvortliy  of  insertion  in  the  origimi 
piiblif'ation  ;  and  the  prose  compositions  derive  an  intrinsic  w* 
ine  from  that  ‘  premature  good  sense’  which,  as  his  Biogrtphe 
remarks,  was  even  a  mt)re  extniordinury  trait  of  Henry’s  mift^ 
than  his  genius.  The  following  Sonnet  claims  a  promioea! 
place  among  our  extracts, 

‘  TO  DECEMBER.  ‘♦W 

^  Oark-visaffM  visiter,  who  contest  here  ‘  :  '  ‘  ^  * 

Clad  in  liiy  mournful  tunic,  to  repeat'  '  ’  n 
(While  gtooms  and  chilling  rains  enwrap 
The  solemn  requiem  of  the  d3ring  yeary  *•  orldiiioy  ik 

Not  undelighiful  to  my  listening  ear  -  *  -  ^ 

Sound  tliy  dull  showers,  as  o’er  ray  woodland  aeeW  i*o«r 
Dismal  and  drear,  the  leadess  trees  they  beat  s » 

Not  uodelightful,  in  their  wild  career,  , 

Is  tlie  wild  music  of  thy  howling  blasts, 

Sweeping  the  grove’s  long  aisle,  while  sullen  Time 
Ttiy  stormy  mantle  o’er  his  shoulder  casts,  ;/i  » 

And,  rock'd  upon  his  throne,  witli  chant  suUifoe, 

Joins  the  full-f>ealing  dirge ;  and  Winter  weaves 
Her  dark  sepulchral  wreath  of  faded  leaves.’ 
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The  •  Winter  Song’  U  very  !»pJrlte»K  and  lias  great  merit  con- 
liJfrrtl  as  an  ‘  early  poem.’ 

*  Rou;t6  the  bUiiiij;  midnight  fire, 

I  leap  the  crackling  faggots  higher; 

Stern  December  reigns  writhout', 

With  old  Winter's  blustering  rout. 

*  .Lot  the  jocund  timbrels  sound; 

Push  the  jolly  goblet  round  ; 

Care  avaunt,  with  fill  thy  crew, 

Cfoblins  dire,  and  devils  blue. 

*  Hark!  without  the  tem|)est  growls, 

And  (he  affrighted  watch-dog  liowls  ; 

Witches  on  their  broomsticks  sailf 
Death  upon  the  whistling  gale. 

*  Heap  the  crackling  faggots  higher. 

Draw  your  easy  chairs  still  nighcr; 

And  to  guard  from  wizards  hoar, 

Nail  the  horso-shoc  on  the  door. 

‘  Now  repeat  the  freezing  story 
Of  the  murder'd  traveller  gory, 

Found  beneath  the  yew-tree  sear. 

Cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  car. 

‘  Tell,  loo,  how  his  ghost,  all  bloody. 

Frightened  once  a  neighbouring  goody; 

And  how  still  at  twelve,  he  stalks, 

(f loaning  o’er  the  wild-w(od  walks. 

*  Then,  when  fear  usurps  her  sway. 

Let  us  creep  to  bed  away  ; 

Fach  for  ghosts,  but  little  bolder. 

Fearfully  peeping  o'er  his  shoulder.’ 

We  shall  transcribe,. axiother  of  the  '  early  poems/  which 
jinwesses  almost  equal  merit..  It. was  probably  Henry’s  first 
'ittempi  in  this  metre,  and  .written  at  that  stage  when  the  in- 
B  Minrt  of  imitation  is  tlie  strongest.  Collins  is  a  favourite  with 
youthful  enthnsiaits ;  his  exquisite  Ode  to  Evening  has  ob- 
rioasly  l)een  the  model  in  the  present  instance,  llie  diction 
**rour»  rather  too  strongly  of  the  Gradus  ad-Pamassum,  and 
of  the  stanzas  are  incorrectly 'written  but  it  beais  iiie 
^Waive  stamp  of  genrijs.  *  ;iif  . 

'  »  .  ‘  TO  THE  MORNING  STAR. 

*  Many  invoke  pale  llesper's  pensive  sway, , 
i  ^’liffi  Rc*)t supine  leans  o'er  the  pillowy  cloudfj 

I  R  2 
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And  the  last  tinklings  come 

*  From  the  tafe  folded  flock.  ’ 

*  But  me,  bright  harbinger  of  coming  day,  •  {  .a  jut 

Who  shone  the  first  on  the  primeval  morn,—  . 

Me  thou  dcligbtest  more,  i  ^ 

Chastely  luxuriant.  -  ,j<« ** 

*  Let  the  poor  silken  sons  of  slothful  pride 
Press  now  their  downy  couch  in  languid  ease, 

While  visions  of  dismay  '  .bhcriis 

Flit  o'er  their  troubled  brain.  t"*!* 

•u  ifn  .-nr 

*  Be  mine  to  view/ awake  to  natures  charms^  f 

'I’hy  paly  flame  evanish  from  the  sky,  . 

As  gradual  day  usurps  '  ,  tirsbc** 

'  The  welkin's. glowing  bounds.  v  • mgv 

‘  Mine,  to  snuff  up  the  pure  ambrosial  breeze  ( 

Which  bears  aloft  the  rose-bound  car  of  moru«  ^ 

And  mark  his  early  flight  n  wvA« 

The  rustling  skylark  wing. 

‘  And  thou,  llygeia,  shalt  my  steps  attend,  ’  ^  j  * 

Thou  whom,  distracted,  I  so  lately  wooed,  iw^v 

•  As  on  my  restless  bed  ‘  ‘Iyt 

Slow  past  the  tedious  night ;  J  *  1  w 

•  •  •  . 

*  And  slowly,  by  the  taper's  sickly  gleam,  -  l> 

Drew  my  dull  curtain,  and  with  anxious  eye 

Strove,  through  the  veil  of  night,  [j 

To  mark  the  lardy  morn.  > 

*  Thou,  Health,  shall  bless  me  in  my  early  walk,  H  eHT 

»  *  As  o'er  the  Ujdand  slope  1  brush  the  dew,  n 

<  •  AikJ  feci  the  genial  thrill  x  '  uo»r»v 

Danci'  in  my  lightened  veins.  ■  anifttf' 

‘  And  as  1  mark  the  Cotter  from  his  shed 
Peep  out  with  jocund  face,  thou,  too,  Content, 

Shall  steal  into  my  breast  ’ 

*rhy  mild,  thy  placid  sway.  •  * 

‘  Star  of  the  morning  !  these  thy  joys  I'll  share, 

As  rove  my  pilgrim  feel  the  syWan  haunts  ;  ^ 

While  to  thy  blushing  shrine  ^ 

Hue  orisons  shall  rise.’ 

*■  V 

Among  tlie  poems  of  a  later  date,  .we  are  pleased  to  lotice 
several  of  a  devotional  nature.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  follow 
bg  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Almond,  that  Henry  W 
resolved  to  devote  his  talents  in  future,  to  the'cultiv^ioa’^*? 
ligiou*  i>0€tiV.  '  Th«  letter  is  dated,  NovM803.  ><,«■»< 
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I  i^iy  friend,  I  cannot  adcc^ately  expreu  what  I  owe  to  you  on 
tbe  icorf  of  religion.  1  told  Mr.  Robinson  you  were  the Jirtt  instrument 
^  my  being  brought  to  think  deeply  on  religious  subjects ;  and  I  feel 
ind  more  every  day,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for' you,  I  might,  most 
probibly,  have  been  now  buried  in  apathy  and  unconcerrt.  Though  I 
in  in  i  measure  blessed, — 1  mean  Messed  with  ’faitA,  now  pretty 

Mfdfssl,  «n‘l  heavy  convictions,  1  am  far  from  being  (lappy.  My  sins 
Imw  been  of  a  dark  hue,  and  manifold.  '  I  have  made  Fame  ray  God, 
^  Ambition  my  shrine.  1  have  placed  all  my  hopes  onjhe  things  of 
the  world.  I  have  knelt  to  Dagon ;  1  have  worshipped  the  evil  creations 
of  ny  proud  heart,  and  God  bad  well  iilgh  tiime<l  his  countenance 
from  mein  wrath ;  |>erhaps  one  step  further,  and  he  might  have  shut  me 
Ufwr  from  bis  rest.  I  now  turn  my  eyes  to  Jesus,  my  saviour,  my 
aonement,  with  hope  and  confidence  :  be  will  not  repulse  the  implormg 
^itent;  bis  arms  are  open  to  all ;  they  are  open  even  to  me  ;  anch  in 
TT«rti  (or  such  a  mercy,  what  can  1  do  less  than  dedicate  my  whole  life 
lohisscrvice  ?  My  thoughts  would  fain  recur  at  intervals  to  roy  former 
(Mights,  but  1  am  now  on  my  guard  to  restrain  and  keep  them  in.  I 
know  now  uMere  they  ought  to  concenter,  and  with  tbe  blessing  of  God, 
tky  sbsll  there  all  tend. 

*  My  next  publication  of  poems  will  be  aolely  religious.*  I  shall 
Ml  destroy  those  of  a  different  nature  which  now  lie  oefore  roe,  but 
ihfj  vil!,  most  probably,  sleep  in  my  desk,  until,  in  the  good  time  of 
Bj  mat  Lord  and  Master,  I  shall  receive  roy  passport  from  this 
vorld  of  vanity.  I  am  now  bent  on  a  higher  errand  than  that  of  the 
stttbment  of  poetical  fame.  Poetry,  in  luture,  will  be  my  relaxation^ 
BOt  my  employment.  Adieu  to  literary  ambition  I'  You  do  not 
iipire  to  be  prime  minister,*’  said  Mr.  Robinson^  ^  you  covet  a  iar 
hifber  character;  to  be  the  humblest  among  those  who  minister,  to 
ihdr  Maker.”  *  ^ 

The  Hymns  printed  in  this  volume  were,  we  suspect,  early 
efforts,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the.frapnent  of  a 
vfrsion  of  Psalm  xxii.,  which,  though  by  no  means  faultless^ 
contains  some  very  fine  lines.  We  transcribe  Hymn  1. 

*  The  Lord  our  God  is  full  of  might;. 

The  winds  obey  bis  will: 

He  speaks,  and  in  his  heavenly  height 
The  rolling  sun  stands  stUl. 

*  Rebel,  ye  waves,  and  o’er  the  land 
With  threatning  aspect  roar  ! 

The  Lord  uplifts  his  awful  hand. 

And  chains  you  to  the  shore. 

*  Howl,  winds  of  night,  your  force  combine ! 

-Jos  rt  Without’ his  high  behest,  ;  .  i  r'  . 

^  'Ye  shall  not  in  toe  mountain  pine  .  , 

‘  H  .Dirturb  the  sparrow’s  nest.  *  .  .  < 

^  Christiad”j  was  probably  intended  to  form  the  princTpid 
10  the  volume  he  contemplated.  Rev. 
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*  Hit  voice  sublime  is  heard  afar  ; 

In  the  distant  peal  it  dies. 

He  yokes  the  whirlwind  to  his  car,  * 3:^ 

And  sweeps  the*  howling  skies.  « 

*  Ye  natioiM  b€nd,--oin  reverence  bend; 

Ye  mcMiarcha,  wait  his  nod;  j  4^ 

And  bid  the  choral  song  ascend  1  , 

To  oelebralQ  your  God.* 

Henry’s  maturer  taste  would  have  detected  an  imuroprlHrii 
the  manner  in  which  the  Almighty  is  represented  sfttiD^ 
angel,  in  the  last  verse  of  Hymn  11. :  it  is  clearly  ajave^ 
pr^uction.  There  is  a  fragment  in  blank  verse 
which  the  title  of  Sonnet  is  inadvertently  misapplied* « 

On  the  whole,  interesting  as  these  relics  become  in  cuuttjwt 
with  the  character  and  early  death  of  the  youthful  poet,  theyslsi 
that  the  task  of  selection  could  not  have  been  confided,  iuth 
first  instance,  to  better  hands  than  those  of  his  uccoii^plilkK 
and  kind-hearted  Biographer,  and  that  the  suspicion  was  nos 
unfounded,  which  attributed  to  Mr.  Southey  the  omission  d 
any  pieces  on  account  of  tlieir  being  of  an  entnnsiasUc  tvjfi  If 
there  are  any  persons  who  are  disposed  to  w'onder  that  Ifefta 
should  not  have  employed  more  ol  his  time  latterly  in  rcK^ 
composition,  Uie  extract  from  the  preceding  letter  supphttBss 
witli  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  roetrjU 
ceased  to  be  his  main  pursuit,  or.  his  main  sola^,  for  faiae^ 
ceased  te  be  his  idol.  His  new  and  better  feelings  w?tt  io( 
less  powerful  or  ardent  than  those  w  hich  .prompted  sud  injfiM 
his  poetical  eHbrts,  but  they  sought  a  ditierent  v'cnt  t  ioM 
of  being  <M>nden8ed  into  verse,  they  exlialed  iu  proyefip^ft 
could  not  bring  himself  to  sit  down  to  hymn-writing,  osaT^p 
i)oetical  exercise.  If  the  composition  of  hymns  be  auylk^ 
t)(dter  than  a  mere  Sunday  exercise,  as  it  were,  of  tlif  poett  j 
well-meant  effort  to  be  pious  in  verse,  it  must  be  the  product  1 
an  enthusiasm  not  less  real,  but  infinitely  more  'elevated’4i:i 
that  which  is  inspired  by  tlie  love  of  fame  ;  it  must  bethr^'* 
pression  of  feelings  to  which  even  the  pious  find  it  difficuku 
rise,  and  of  which  it  is  tlie  most  delicate  of  tasks  to  *»!' 
others  the  confidants,  without  violating  either  the  propriety  •fj 
the  subject,  or  the  privacy  of  the  bosoms  saiictuaiy.^—WA^  I 
not  give  a  more  striking  illustration  of  Henry fen 
than  is  furnished  by  the  following  admirable  letter  ^ 
brother  Neville :  it  speaks  more  tlian  a  oentenary 

*  My  dear  Neville, 

•  •  •  '  •  •  - 

*  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  long  delay  you  have  made 
approach  to  the  Lord’s  table ;  nor  do  1  blame  ;^>ar  cauliod  ^  M 
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that  there  it  a  diffinreDce  betwoeo  bealUtioD,  on  account  of 
(heaohil  nature  of  the  ordinance^  and  the  oonscioutneaa  of  unhinott ; 
itti  beiitationi  on  account  of  an  unwillingnesi  to  bind  youraelf  with 
itill  iiroager  ties  to  the  profenaioo  of  Chriationitv.  You  may  fear  to 
ippraach  Uiat  holy  tablet  laat  you  ahould  agaiu  fail  awayt  and  your  lat- 
[er  lUtc  should  be  worae  t^  your  first  i  but  you  must  not  absent 
yourself  from  it,  in  order  that  you  may  fall  atvqy  with  leas  danger  to 
your  soul.  You  cannot,  by  any  means,  purify  youraelf,  ao  as  to  be- 
COOK!  a  worthy  partaker  of  that  blea^  ordinance;  but  you  may 
quilift  yourself  to  partake  of  it  with  a  quiet  conscience  ano' anfritual 
romfbrt.  The  veiy  sense  of  unworthineaa,  of  which  you  oenqHain,  ts 
ibebest  of  an  possible  frames  of  mind  with  which  you  oan  approach  the 
pcred  table  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  with  such  an  abiding 
cQQiciousneas  of  unfitneae  about  you,  God  will  have  respect  to  your 
wsslrnrMi  and  will  bestow  upon  you  such  an  additional  portioit  pf  his 
sisafUit  as  shall  ei&ctually  guard  you  against  8ubsequeio|t  temptotipnf . 
A  ptrticular  blessing  attendant  on  the  holy  communion,  is,  tl^^  it 
aitf^cns  us  in  the  ways  of  Christ.  God  seeins  to  have  a  pecu^r 
drelor  those  who  have  sealed  their  profession  with  this  sotemp  offfee  ; 
lod  Christians  appear  to  receive  a  portion  'of  spiritual  strength  at  these 
periods,  which  bears  them  through,  *till  they  again  meet  at  tb^hbly 
BjOeries. 

•  •  •  •  #  t 

<  Opportunity  for  quiet  meditation  is  a  great  blessing  ;  1  wi^  I 
kiew  Low  to  appreciate  its  value.  For  you,  my  dear  brother,  be  not 
discouraged ;  God  sees  you  difficukiet,  and’  will  admlfnster  to  your 
weaknesses ;  and  if  after  much  prayer  and  sertOut  thoughti  yOtl  can 
endue  yourself  with  the  garb  of  numiKty,  and  kneel  a  treffd)llng‘gue8t 
at  the  tabic  of  your  Redeemer,  content  even  to  piekt  up  the  crumbs 
thst  fill  from  it,  and  deem  them  far  beyovid  your  ueaen ;  if,  I  say,  you 
CIO  go  to  the  sacrament  with  these  feelings;  novetr  fear  but  all- 
blei^  and  benign  Father  will  opprove*  of  yoor  orwd  will 

Mwa  you  accordingly.  Do  not,  however,  •be  hurried  into  the ^  .  by 

ibe  representationa  of  your  friends.  Go,  then,  only  when  your^krt, 
consecrated  by  prayer,  longs  to  partake  of  the  body  ^  and  blobq|  of  its 
Ssnoor,  and  to  taste,  in  more  near  and  full  fruition,  the  fruita  oT  Te¬ 
dding  love.  And  may  God's  blessing,  my  dear  brother,  dttehd  you 
is  it,  and  make  it  a  means  of  confirming  you  in  hU  way,  and  of  Wean¬ 
ing  you  mere  completely  from  the  world  and  its  passing  joys  I*  f 
♦  pp.Si^S. 

^Wurnful  an  is  the  sentiment  awakened  by  what  we  afc  'ap^  to 
^rd  as  the  premature  death  of  such  a  young  inan,^  A^ec 
Henry’s  Biographer,  that  ‘  no  after^ works  which  niight 
’  ksve  left  on  earth,  however  elaborate,  could, ^  j*'  prol^tj^ty, 

‘  have  been  so  influential  as  his  youthful  example*  has  been 
will  continue  to  be.  Nearly  fifteen  years  nave*  lapsed, 
the  fir^t  publication  of  the  Remains,  ainl  they  still  muino 
^  the  popularity  they  deserve.  In  what  propoitidna  the 
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dib|iiaved  ill  bin  {)ioduciioiis»  the  bt'uuty  uf  iiis  cliuractBr, 
.(ud  tht*  goodscnj^  and  moral  excellence  couhpicuous  in  his  Leu 
tern,  have  contributed  to  secure  and  to  sustain  this  interest,  it 
is  unnecess’.uy  and  would  be  dithcult  to  decide.  Clmttertont 
talents  \^cre  more  extraordinary,  and  his  fate  far  more  trapotl. 
l^ut  how  dilferent  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  intensity,  is  the  intereg 
almost  universally  attaching  to  the  name  of  White  !  Of  him 
we  c;^unot  tliink  as  unfortunate;  nor,  though  he  doubt  less  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  academic 
contest,  can  we  number  him  among  the  victims  of  genius.  '  We 
see  no  propriety  in  the  designation  ol  *  martyr-student,'  i|>. 
[died  to  him  by  Professor  Smyth,  lie  neither  died  for  tJie 
truth,  nor  sutlered  martyrdom  ;  but,  as  Southey  has  beautifully 
expressed  it, — ‘  just  at  tliat  age  when  the  painter  would  h»?e 

*  wished  to  lix  his  likeness,  and  the  lover  of  poetry  wouW 

*  delight  to  contemplate  liim,  in  the  fair  morning  of  his  virtues, 

*  the  lull  spring  blossom  of  his  hopes, — just  at  that  age  liutk 

*  death  set  the  seal  of  eternity  upon  him,  and  the  beautiful  hath 

*  been  made  pt  rinanent.’  A  youthful  poet  has  furnislied  by  fir 
the  best  epitaph  that  has  yet  appeared,  in  the  following  elegant 
sonnet. 

*  Though  as  the  dew  of  morning  short  thy  date, 

Though  Sorrow  look’d  on  thee,  and  said,  *•  Be  mine  I*’ 

Yet,  with  a  holy  ardour,  bard  divine, 

1  burn, — 1  burn  to  share  thy  glorious  fate, 

Above  wliateVT  of  honours  or  estate 

This  transient  world  can  give.  1  would  resign 
With  rapture  I'orlune’s  clioiccst  gifts  for  thine, 

More  truly  noble,  more  sublimely  great.  ^ 

For  thou  hast  gained  the  prize  of  well-tried  worth,  .» 

'I'hal  prize  which  from  thee  never  can  be  riven  :  ■  , 

Thine,  Henry,  is  a  deathless  name  on  earth,  i 

Thine,  amurunthine  wreaths  new-pluck’d  in  heaven  ! 

By  what  aspiring  child  of  mortal  birth  I 

Could  more  be  asked  ?  To  whom  might  more  he  given  ?’ 

Cftnuncy  Hare  Toven^i- 

Art.  111.  1.  Grounds  of  Hopr  for  the  Salvation  of  all  dying  in 

fanvy  ;  an  Kvsay.  I^y  the  IN  v.  William  lla^ri^,  lil^.D.  8"^* 
j»p.  idb.  IVice  4s.  ()d.  London.  18^1. 

C.  Consolation  to  Carents  amid  the  Loss  of  Children  :  in  two  Dll* 
touFM-s,  dclivcnd  at  Wlniby.  l^y  the  Kcv.  llobeit  Moffat.  8vo. 
pp.  7<L  Wliilby.  1 S*;?! . 

iT  is  a  vnluablo  remark  made  by  I)i.  Dwight,  that  ‘  intuitive 

•  c('rtainty  concerning  the  moral  cliaiacicr  of  (iod  mip^ 
exist  without  any  iiselul  inHuence  on  the  heart  or  on  the  lilej 
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«  ioi  he*who,  in  the  poseeiision  of  probable  eridcnce  of  the 

•  benerolence  of  Q<^,  should  demand  a  demonstration  of  thi^ 

•  truth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  would  hoi 
<  be  at  all  more  inclined  to  yield  it,  when  he  arrived  at\hat  de- 

•  monstration.*  In  other  words,  a  religious  confidence  in  God» 
in  A  state  of  mind  essentially  different  from  the  clearest  views  of 
hU  moral  attributes.  If  every  apparent  objection' against  the 
perfect  benevolence  of  God  could  be  satisfactorily  answered,  the 
infidel  would  still  be  as  far  as  ever  from  being  reconciled  to  God. 
Nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  supposition,  that  our 
dttty  to  our  Creator  can  be  at  all  suspended  on  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  we  may  be  able  to  attain  to,  respecting  the  moral 
perfections  of  the. Divine  character,  or  the  harmony  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  our  ideas  of  moral  perfection.  It  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  our  probation,  that  the  evidence  of  many  fun¬ 
damental  truths  is  far  from  being  so  clear  as  to  compel  our  be¬ 
lief;  that  it  is  sufficient,  but  not  irresistible.  And  the  disposition 
to  believe  on  sufficient  evidence,  and  to  confide  in  the  face  of 
opposite  appearances,  is  precisely  that  state  of  mind  which  re¬ 
ceives,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  most  emphatic  marks  of  tlie  Di¬ 
vine  approbation. 

An  intellectual  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  character  has 
undeniably  been  attained  to  by  many  persons,  who  liave  pos¬ 
sessed  neither  the  spirit  of  devotion,  nor  the  temper  of  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  who  have  shewn  little  confidence  in  the  providence  of 
(iod,  and  little  reverence  for  his  revealed  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  religious  biography  presents  to  us  theologians  whose 
views  of  the  Divine  cnaracter  appear  to  have  been  perplexed, 
gloomy,  and  even  derogatory,  in  whom  nevertheless  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  man  were  conspicuous,  their*  practice 
outshining  their  creed,  and  their  hearts  being  more  sound  than 
their  divinity.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  which,  of  the  two  cha¬ 
racters,  is  tne  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christian ;  but  the 
former  may  seem,  at  the  first  view,  to  have  in  it  most  of  the 
philosopher.  Strange  contradiction  !  The  God  of  the  Calvi- 
uist  is  affirmed  to  be  a  God  of  terrors,  of  arbitrary  and  unrelent- 
mg  seventy;  and  yet.  He  is  feared,  and  confided  in,  and  wor- 
>*hipped,  and  cheerfully  served  liy  those  who  are  charged  with 
having  such  views  of  his  attributes.  The  God  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  is  all  benevolence,  incapable  of  wrath  even  against  the 
guilty,  the  ofiject  of  perfect  complacency  even  to  Uiose  who 
oppose  his  will,  and  bear  no  likeness  to  his  image ;  and  yet, 
this  metaphysical  idol  is  served  by  his  worshippers  w  ith  notbisg 
beyond  a  shadowy  incense, — is  approached  withoutconfidcnie, 
obeyed,  if  at  all,  without  love.  Surely,  the  gloomiest. 
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sourest  bip;ot  who  loves  his  Saviour,  is  not  loss  even  of  a  philoeo- 
|iher  than  the  cold  coniplimenter  of  his  God. 

It  is  well  known  that  sentiments  have  been  avowed  respecting 
the  salvation  of  Inhints,  by  divines  of  highly  venerable  name, 
whicli  are  abhorrent  alike  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  tbe 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  These  sentiments  have  been  adduced  as  a 
popular  objection  to  the  system  from  which  they  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  How  as  a  cohsequence ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  Iq 
admitting,  that  were  the  system  really  chargeable  with  such  s 
consequence,  the  objection  would  be  unanswerable.  At  ieuit, 
the  presumption  against  its  truth  would  be  so  strong,  as  scarcely 
toadinitof  being  outweight'ii  by  any  moral  evidence  in  its  favour. 
The  notions  in  question  have  not,  however,  been  exclusively  Itek) 
by  any  one  school  of  theology ;  for  though  the  supposed  couditioni 
ai  the  salvation  of  Infants  have  been  uiH'erent.  as  muinUiined  bv 
the  abettors  of  Haptismal  Salvation  and  of  Sovereign  Repro¬ 
bation,  both  Calvinists  and  anti-Calvinista  have  held,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  die  in  infancy  are  excluded  from 
the  l>eiieAts  of  Redemption. 

Of  Uie  parties  holding  such  sentiments,  it  is  saying  far  too 
little,  that  they  were  not  conscious  of  holding  seniimenlt 
dishonourable  Uv  God ;  for  that  apology  might  be  uHWed 
for  many  misguided  zealots,  whose  conduct  has  been  in  pal|)abie 
contrariety  to  his  revealeil  will.  But  many  of  these  theologians 
were  men  of  unquestionable  piety  and  benevolence.  Their 
practice  was  untainted  by  the  dark  character  of  their  metaphy¬ 
sical  creed.  The  speculation  they  had  on  this  subject,  was  felt 
to  be  an  unmanageable  diHiculty,  which  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  dispose  ol  otherwise,  could  they  have  seen  the  way  ciear 
to  a  diH'erent  solution.  In  the  mean  time,  how  irrex^oncileable 
soever  this  obscure  article  of  their  fuitli  was  with  what  they 
themselves  believed  and  taught  respecting  the  Divine  character, 
it  never  for  a  monieiit  interfered  with  their  confidence  in  the 
perfect  justice,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Moral  Governor 
of  die  Oniverse,  the  “  God  of  all  grace.”  I 

Ni>w  surely,  if  theological  error  ever  innocent,  this  wwa 
cose  in  which  it  would  seem  to  he  free  from  criminality  (  and 
yet,  it  has  been  dealed  with  as  a  cAse  undeserving  of  the  l^st 
cle*nency.  Not  that  we  would  bespeak  any  quarter  for  the  enror 
•tw*lf ;  but.  on  behalf  of  those  who  may  have  inaintaiDed 
have  thought  it  but  just  to  premise  these  remarks  in  vindication 
of  their  piety,  though  not  of  their  theology  \  and  because  we 
think  many  persons  nave  not  sufficiently  discriminated  l>6tw^ 
a  state  of  intellectual  satisfaction  or  quiescence,  and  a  geiiuine 
l^  riptiiral  confidence  in  God. 

W  e  mubt  address  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  these  Tracts. 
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Xliat  **  in  Adam  all  die/*  or  are  become  subject  to  death,-**- that 
death  lias  reigned  from  the  beginning  •*  even  over  those  who  hid 
«•  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam’s  transgreasion/* — is 
a  fact  M*hich  admits  of  no  dispute ;  and  children,  therefoie, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  fallen  so  far  under  the  penal  conae** 
quences  of  the  first  transgression, — death  being  a  penalty,  and 
Mn  or  transgression  its  only  assignable  cause.  How  then,  it  is 
•afdwfd,  may  we  be  assured,  that  the  penal  consequences  of  siii 
in  another  world,  are,  as  respects  infants,  universally  done 
nway,  so  that  w'hile  we  see  them  suffer  in  this  world,  and  see 
them  die  out  of  it,  we  may  be  certain  of  their  salvation? 

Wliiit  answer  Reason  might  have  supplied  in  the  absence  of* 
Revelation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire,  because  the  reason  of 
the  thing  never  has  been,  nor  ever  could  be  pleaded,  against 
(he  doctrine  of  Infant  Salvation.  The  only  source  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  diflicullies,  is,  the  doctrine  of  Revelation  itself,  or  rather 
hypotheses  built  upon  that  doctrine,  hut  having  no  claim  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  it.  Reason,  assuredly,  would  never  have 
furnished  ground  for  doubt,  that  the  souls  of  infants,  supposing 
them  to  survive  their  escape  from  the  body,  would  parmke  of 
that  universal  happiness,  the  reign  of  which  sin  alone  could  ob¬ 
struct  or  interrupt  in  any  part  of  the  creation  of  God. 

It  is  the  disgrace  of  Theology,  that  she  has  started  a  doubt 
which  even  poor  purblind  Reason  never  could  entertain,  and  a 
doubt  discountenanced  by  the  most  jKisitive  declarations  of 
Scripture.  That  the  souls  of  infants  survive  the  death  of  the 
body,  is  certain,  because  the  bodies  of  infants  shall  assuredly 
be  raised  at  the  general  resurrection.  The  supposition  that 
they  fall  into  annihilation,  or  exist  in  a  state  of  everlasting  in¬ 
sensibility,  which  some  divines  have  gravely  maintained,  or  the 
notion  that  Baptism  is  that  which  renoers  the  soul  of  the  infant 
immortal,  and  that  the  unbaptized  cx)n8equently  perish, — all 
such  notions  are  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  declaration, 
that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.” 
In  what  sense  they  shall  be  made  alive,  is  manifest  from  the 
preceding  verse  :  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 
**  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  That  is  to  say,  death,  so 
far  as  it  is  the  fruit  of  Adam's  transgression,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
iH'ualty  of  original  sin,  is  completely  done  away ;  the  effects  of 
Chrisrs  death  and  resurrection  being  coextensive  with  the  fVuits 
cf  Adam’s  sin.  Death,  considered  as  the  separation  of  soul  and 
body,  or  the  extinction  of  being,  is  completely  abolished  by 
the  **  Lord  from  heaven for  even  the  wieVed  snail  come^ftirth 
to  a  resurrection  of  condemnation.  A//  shall  in  this  sense  he 
nude  alive.  And  that  this  restoration  of  the  body  shall  be  to  the 
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wickwi  no  blcHsinj^,  hut  h  **  Rerond  death/’  will  result  not  from 
Adam's  tranaj^ression,  hut  from  their  own. 

Children,  then,  of  every  age,  baptized  or  unbaptized^  elector 
non-clert,  ahall  rise  a^in.  The  question,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  this  :  Will  those  who  have  died  in  infancy,  come  forth 
to  the  “  resuirection  of  life,"  or  "  to  the  resurrection  of  condem- 
••  nation  (^r,  all  being  alike,  while  in  this  world,  incapable, 
of  good  or  evil,  will  some  come  forth  to  the  one,  and  some  to 
the  other?  For  things  done  in  the  body,  good  or  had,  they 
have  not  to  answer  :  in  what  cliaraeter,  then,  sh  ill  they  appear^ 
at  the  iudgeinent-seat  of  Christ?  “  He  that  believeth,  hath 
••  life  hut  they  never  have  believed. 

•  If  Heavt*n’s  l)y  works,  in  Heaven  tiiey  can't  appear/ 

Of  the  moral  pre-requi^iteK  necessai*y  to  salvation,  faith,  re- 
peiitiuice,  holiness,  they  have  none.  Hut  then,  it  is  ecpially  true, 
that  they  cannot  rank  w  ith  unlielievers,  with  the  impenitent, 
with  the  unholy.  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  Heaven 
“  against  all  ungodliness /'  but  we  read  of  no  wrath  against 
those  who  have  done  no  evil.  Vet,  in  one  of  these  classes,  at 
the  right  hand  or  at  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  they  must  ap¬ 
pear.  Is  there  any  conceivable  dilliculty  in  determining  which? 
Is  tliere  the  least  ground  for  hesitation  ?  Those  who  think  there 
is,  hud  need  be  careful  lest  they  be  fouud  blasphemers  ngainst 
God. 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  supplies  no  such  ground,  as  wc 
have  shewn  above:  the  fact  of  the  IC^siirrection  is  a  sufheient 
iuiswer  to  any  shallow,  heartless  reasonings  grounded  on  that 
doctrine. 

The  absence  of  moral  qualifications  or  pre-requisites,  such  as 
faitli  and  repentance,  is  no  (dijectioif.  Had  it  any  force,  it 
would  prove  tliat  all  infants  must  be  excluded  from  salvation.  ' 

The  doctrine  of  Flection  as  found  in  Scripture,  affords  no 
counteimnce  to  the  notion  that  any  children  dyin^  in  infancy, 
perish  ev'erlastingly.  For,  1.  Flection,  so  far  as  it  is  a  cause,  it| 
a  cause  only  of  goinl.  and  not  of  evil:  if  it  is  the  cause  why 
some  ore  saved,  it  is  not  at  all  the  cause  why  any  perish.  The 
only  cause  of  men’s  perishing  is,  their  not  believing,  or  their 
disobedience.  Hut  no  such  cause  can  come  into  operation  ii( 
the  «ise  of  Infants ;  therefore,  if  not  elected,  still  no  reason  ui 
supplied  by  that  circumstance  for  their  not  being  saved.  Bat, 
2^  Adaiit  tliat  only  the  Fleet  are  saved  ;  then  all  who  are  saved 
are  Fil'd.  We  maintain,  that  all  infants  are  saved;  therefore 
all  iiihints  are  of  tlie  nund)t'r  (»f  the  Fleet.  We  defy  the  stoutrtt 
hype r-<./ulv mist  to  disprove  (heir  claim  to  be  so  included.  * 

One  text, one  solitarv  text,  has  been,  with  horrid  pertinacity; 
adduced  ns  an  argument  or  precedent  in  support  of  the  dogm^ 
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of  Infant  Prolerition.  It  is  found  Roin.  ix.  11 — 13.  A  mor« 
notable  instance  of  wresting  the  Scripture  could  hardly  he 
l>ointed  out.  than  tliat  which  would  give  such  a  meaning  to  the 
passage.  Dr.  Harris  justly  remarks,  that  ‘  the  scope  of  the 
'  A|K)slle  in  this  part  of  his  discourse,  together  witli  the  refer- 

*  ence  which  he  makes  to  Old  TestJiinent  declarations,  evinces 

*  tliat  he  is  reasoning,  not  on  election  to  salvation,  but  on  the 

*  supreme  right  of  (lod  to  choose  for  his  own  licnehcent  purpo- 

*  ses  whomsoever  he  pleases.*  The  words  prove,  indeed,  tnat 
foreseen  good  works  are  not,  as  some  maintain,  the  cause  or  rule 
of  the  Divine  Predestination,  either  in  the  Providential  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  or  in  the  dispensation  of  spiritual  favour. 
Isaac  was  not  chosen,  nor  was  Ksau  rejected,  on  account  of 
any  foreseen  good  works  or  meritorious  claims  in  the  former,  as 
the  ground  ot  the  preference.  That  Ksau  <Jied  impenitent  and 
excluded  from  final  salvation,  is,  however,  what  we  can  have  no 
right  to  assume.  St.  Paul  athrms  no  such  thing.  That  •*  the 
**  elder  should  serve  the  younger,”  is  “  the  purpose  of  G(kI  ac- 
“  cording  to  Election,”  of  wliich  he  is  speaking.  On  Esau's 
election  or  non-election  to  eternal  life,  he  is  silent ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  us  to  be  so.  But  of  this  we  are  certain  ;  that  the  prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  his  brother  could  not  possibly  cause  his  exclusion 
from  even  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  of  which  he  received, 
e(jually  with  his  brother,  the  outward  seal ;  much  less  could  it 
lie  the  cause  of  his  fulling  short  of  heaven.  Had  he  died  in  in¬ 
fancy,  therefore,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  to  doubt  of 
his  eternal  safety,  though  his  younger  brother  would  still  have 
succeeded  to  the  birthright. 

Election  is  always  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  something  which 
visibly  takes  place  in  this  life.  The  cnildren  of  God  are  “  elect 
“through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  -  unto  obedience.”  In  this 
sense,  no  Infants  come  under  the  description  of  the  Elect:  all 
are  excluded  by  the  terms,  as  incapable  of  obedience.  But  sup¬ 
pose  for  u  moment,  that  there  were  any  propriety  in  the  term 
‘  Elect  Infants,*  and  that  some  only  are  chosen  ;  what  becomes 
of  those  who  are  not  chosen,  not  elect  ?  They  are  left— to 
what  ?  Left  to  the  haniness  and  impenitence  of  their  hearts  t 
No,  for  they  are  removed  before  they  are  capable  of  sin.  l..eft 
to  the  consequences  of  Adam’s  transgression  ?  No,  for  they 
«hall  rise  again.  Left  to  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  entailed 
hy  sin  upon  this  present  evil  world  t  •  No,  for  God  has  in  merrcy 
removed  them  from  it.  These  non-elect  Infants,  then,  mutt, 
after  all,  be  left  to  be  saved.  Taken  in  every  point  of  view,  the 
doctrine  of  Election  has  no  aspect  that  is  unfavourable  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  those  who  die  in  infancy.  * 

God  ii  a  sovereign.  *  “  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  wiU  have 
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•*  mcrc^',  and  whom  he  will  he  hanleneth.”*  **  Behold,  God  is 
“  gremter  than  in;ui.  Why  dost  tliou  strive  a^^ainst  him  ?  For 
Kegiveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  raatters/’f  What  is  ths 
meaning  of  such  declarations  as  these  ?  Do  they  imply  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  cfiaracUr  of  God,  w  hich  can  atiordroom 
for  dark  and  awtul  surmises  as  to  the  possible  decrees  of  his  will 
respecting  innocent  beings  ?  Dreadful  and  accursed  thought! 
''  (iod  is  Tight,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.**  **  God  is  love.** 
lie  willeth  not  even  tlie  death  of  Uie  sinner,  but  ratlier  that  he 
**  should  turn  from  his  wickedness,  and  live.**  What  is  tlie  true 
character  of  that  supposition  which  would  make  him  will  the 
<leath  of  Uie  innocent  ?  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
never  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  proceeding  from  an  absolute  act 
of  his  will :  it  isthe  necessary  result  of  theholiness  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  cAuinot  endure  ini(|uity.  Thue  is  no  concaioabU 
ohjiii  uj  the  Divine  displeasure,  but  sin.  “  He  hath  mercy  on 
“  whom  he  will  have  mercy  ;**  but  mercy  presupposes  guilt  in 
those  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  Mercy  is,  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture,  a  sovereign  attribute :  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to 
siip|>ose  that  it  can  have  any  reference,  in  its  exercise,  to  merit 
or  claim  in  the  subjects  of  it.  For  tlien,  as  St.  Paul  argues, 
“  grace  were  no  more  grace.**  It  is  therefore  most  true,  that,  in 
the  dispensation  of  his  grace,  God  is  a  sovereign,  not  account¬ 
able  to  any  of  his  ‘guilty  creatures,  and  not  guided  or  impelled 
to  the  iutsof  his  discriminating  favour,  by  any  good  in  them. 
But  docs  it  follow  that,  in  punitdiing  the  wicked  also,  he  has  no 
respect  to  iiny  demerit  in  them  \ — that,  as  he  saves  whom  he  will, 
however  undeserving  of  salvation,  so  he  punishes  whom  he  will, 
though  undeserving  of  punishment?  This  were  to  make  tlie 
Hovcreigntv  of  God  capable  of  annihilating  his  own  attributed: 
it  were  to  make  his  peri'ection  depend  upon  his  will,  instead 
of  his  will  issuefrom  his  iierfection.  “  Is  there  unrighteousness 
**  with  Clod?  God  foruid.’*  If  he  hardens  the  wicked,  it  is, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  by  the  exercise  of  his  long-surt’eriiigj 
as  St.  Ihiul  ex|)ressly  states.  (Horn  ix.  22.)  In  other  words,  H 
is  their  abuse  of  his  loug-sutiering,  which  hardens  them  in  im* 
penitence.  Thus,  there  can  be  nothing  more  just  than  his  so*  , 
vi’rity,  nothing  more  free  than  his  mercy,  nothing  more,  un- 
bouiidcHl  tlian  his  benevolence.  .  n 

The  impiety  of  those  speculations  which  would  darken  thd 
revealed  character  of  God,  becomes  still  more  apparent,  when 
we  contrast  them  with  the  design  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
nwelation,  and  especially  with  tlie  character  of  the  Redeemer^ 
in  whom  was  manifested  the  essential  glory  of  the  Father,  and 
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who  is  charactmied  as  full  of  grace  and  truth/**  His  em- 
declaration,  when  he  took  up  little  children  in  hit  armt, 
and  blessed  them,  that "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heairen>**“ 
whatever  gloss  may  be  nut  on  the  phraseology,— is  such  tn  nn^- 
r(|Uivocid  expression  of  pure  benevolence  to  little  children,  that 
to  suppose  them  to  be  excluded  from  the  design  and  beneftts  of 
his  death,  or  to  be  only  partially  included,  is  to  impute  to  rmt 
lord’s  words  either  etjuivocation  or  palpable  impropriety.  Take 
“  the  kingdom  of  God,”  or  of  heaven,”  as  referring  to  the 
Christian  dispensation :  then,  infants,  incapable  of  faith  or  of 
making  a  credible  profession,  must  belong  to  it ;  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  as  infants,  must  belong  to  it  without  exception.  Take 
the  words  in  their  higher  sense,  to  them  is  given  the  felicity  of 
the  heavenly  mansions,  where  the  reign  of  Christ  shall  be  con- 
siimmateil.  Let  the  words  “  of  such,”  be  supposed  to  refer  to 
character,  instead  of  age, — a  forced  and  unnatural  rendering,— 
still,  those  whom  it  is  said  that  we  must  become  like  to,  in  order 
lo  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  must  themselves  be  already 
fit  for  that  kingdom,  or  haive  already  entered  it. 

There  is  another  remarkable  passage  which  has  been  variously 
interpreted,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  strange  fancies.  It  is 
found  Matt,  xviii.  10.  The  following  is  Dr.  Htirris’s  comment. 

*  Of  the  little  ones  here  contemplated,  and  against  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  whom  our  Lord  is  guarding  his  uisciples,  several  things 
are  declared  as  arguments  to  enforce  the  admonition.  First,  they  are 
objects  of  angelic  care.  **  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  thehr  angels  do  always 
bclmld  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven that  is,  they  are 
interested  in  that  peculiar  dispensation  and  arrangement  of  Providenoe, 
by  which  especial  provision  is  made  for  the  welfare  of  tiersons  peculiarly 
(leaf  to  Goa ; — the  angels  are  theirs,  who  partaking  the  highest  felkiiv 
lad  glory  of  creatures,  do  not  disdain  to  minister  to  them.  Uiitif, 
thercthrr,  they  forfeit  by  sin  their  present  character,  it  soems  that 
they  are  interested  in  that  system  of  parental  administration  whjch  is 
exercised  in  tlie  course  of  Divine  rrovidence  towards  believers  in* 
Christ.*  p.  118. 

The  passage  is  confessedly  obscure.  We  know  not  that  any 
exposition  can  be  offered  than  the  above.  Could  wc  be 
('frhiin  that  by  ayy^Xo^,  Acts  xii.  16,  ghost  or  departed  spirit 
was  meant,  rather  than  tutelary  genius,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
consider  this  passage  as  affording  another  instance  of  the  word 
Wag  used  with  a  similar  import.  But,  taking  the  word  as  tig-  • 
mmistering  spirits,  the  fact,  that  the  highest  mngtl^ 
Ihose  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  have  in  charge  tocli 
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little  ones,  is  derisive  as  to  their  l>eing  the  special  objects  of  tkf 
Divine  benevolence,  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  our  Lord  tt 
all  times  looked  round  upon  the  infant  |»ortion  of  tlie  huiuaii 
race  with  |>eculiar  fondness  and  complacency  ^  as  if,  amid  tW 
general  darkness  and  deformity  of  the  moral  spectacle, — human 
luiture  in  ruins,  the  siijns  every  where  of  revolt  and  disorder, 
in  his  own  disciples  obstinate  incredulity  and  grossneaa  of  ap- 
prehension,  and  inscribed  on  the  Jewish  nation  at  large  tk 
characters  which  marked  it  for  destruction, — with  all  this  before 
him,  and  their  doom  ever  present  to  his  prophetic  eye,  to  wring 
his  heart  w  ith  anguish, —  it  seemed  as  if  the  sight  and  thevoioei 
of  children  were  a  relief  and  a  joy  to  his  holy  mind.  In  them 
alone,  unhelief  did  not  oppose  itself  to  his  benevolent  ministry; 
and  their  artless  Hosannas  in  tlie  Temple  were  accepted  as  uo 
nnwelcoiiie  praise.  Hut.  above  all,  an  honour  has  been  put 
upon  the  earliest  stage  of  human  life  by  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  who,  when  he  took  upon  himself  to  deliver  man,  did  not 
abhor  the  Virgin’s  womh.  It  was  part  of  his  humiliation,  that 
he  took  upon  him  not  only  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  was  found 
in  fashion  as  a  child  ;  and  having  himself  passed  through  in¬ 
fancy,  he  has  given  a  pledge  of  liis  sympathy  with  all  that  w 
born  of  w  oman,  in  its  feeblest  and  low  liest  form.  To  this  view 
of  the  Saviour’s  character  well  corresponds  the  prophetic  repre¬ 
sentation  :  **  He  shall  feed  his  Hock  like  a  shepherd  :  he  shall 
“  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.** 

I  low  soon  children  enter  upon  the  awful  predicament  of  ac¬ 
countable  agents,  is  a  speculation  fur  more  curious  than  uae- 
ful.  It  is  most  delightful  to  think,  that  they  are  capable  of 
l)eing  subjects  of  the  sovereign  compassion  of  (lod,  so  long  be¬ 
fore  they  can  properly  he  considered  as  subjects  of  his  moral 
government ;  and  nearly  half  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  passed 
out  of  the  world  in  this  critical  interval,  their  brief  existeiwy 
here  having  just  served  to  entitle  them  to  share  in  the  prorai^' 
of  a  resurrection  to  endless  life.  There  are  not  few  that  shall  be 
saved,  hut  a  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number,  out  of  every 
nation,  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongue.  But,  next  to 
this  thought  in  consolatory  etliciency,  is  the  consideration,  that 
those  who  die  in  early  youth,  after  they  have  learned  to  distin* 
guish  between  goml  and  evil,  are  the  subjects  of  a  moral  govenr 
ment  intiuitely  wise  and  just.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  no  inter¬ 
mediate  or  middle  state  between  the  saved  and  the  lost;  yet.»» 
to  those  respecting  whose  future  condition  there  may  be  room 
for  a  fearful  uncertainty,  it  is  well  for  ns  to  remember,  that  fof 
the  deeds  done  in  the  boily  alone  shall  they  be  brought  intojud^ 
meut.  Though  by  works  we  cannot  be  justified,  yet,  by  woA* 
we  shall  lie  judged  ;  and  none  shall  be  sent  into  punishiuenk 
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btH  lit  Rcntence  of  a  rigtiteoim  and  shall  nbttft 

••  Mge  of  all  the  Earth  do  right 
tf  adV  of  ouf  r^dets  wish  to  piirade  the  tonic  still  ftttthei*^ 
W^cah  cordially  recommend  to  their  perusal  Dr.  Hafriii’s  elh!^ 
raf^  tVadf,  Whfch  fairly  exhausts  the  subjerf.  We  think ‘that 
he*  alight  have  taken  in  some  instances  higher'  gtCund/  arid 
lArt  adopted  a  less  diffident  mode’of  expreasiod;  the  ESsa^  ik 
aliO'chargeable  with  some  prolixity. ‘  But  to  those  who  are  sCeV- 
for  satisfaction  on  the  point  of  Infknt  Salvati6n/his  itivesti-i 
j^ltionNvill  not  appear  tedious,  nor  can  it  fail;  we  think;  tO  an¬ 
swer  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  Writer. 

After  all,  Robert  Robinson's  inimitable  epitaph  on  four  in¬ 
fant  children,  comprises  in  a  few  words  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  We  wish  it  were  to’  btl* 
found  in  every  church-yard  and  burial-place  in  the  kingdord.^ 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  a  co^y 
of  it,  it  shall  close  our  article. 

♦ 

*  Epitaph  in  Ilauxlon  Churchryard^  near  Cambridge^ 

•*Rold  Infidcliry!  Turn  pale  and  die. 

Beneath  this  stone  four  infants*  ashes  lie  :  * 

Say,  arc  they  lost  or  saved  f  *  ‘  • 

If  Death's  by  sin,  they  sinn*d,  because  they're  here :  i 

If  Heaven's  by  works,  in  Heaven  they  can't  appear.* 

Reason,  ah,  how  depravi'd  I 

lleteri'  the  sacred  page,  the  knoi*s  untied :  ,  , 

They  died,  fur  Adam  sinn'd :  they  live,  fur  Jesus  died.' 


CUNNINGHAM  has  given,  in  his  early  productions,  a 
"  ,  promise  and  a  pledge  which  he  has  not  hitnerto  redeemed, 
lli^ ‘‘.World  without  Souls"  and  his  "  Velvet  Cushion," 
some  faults  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  (and  to  the  latter  pro- 
<l*iCUpn  we  had  to  take  exception  of  a  more  serious^  kind,)  dis- 
pUjed  a  Vivacity  ofiraaginatiori,  acomniand  oFlanguage,  ahdarf'^ 
of  character,  sanctified  by  piety,  which  wbrihntedT 
liupe  that,  by  his  more  serious  efforts,  he  wcJuld  lay  th^^pub- 
uc^unotj^  lasting  obligations.  Those  who  have  had  th6  oppdt^*^ 
turaty  listening  to  either  his  pulpit  addresses  of  his  Speeches' 
^  Public  occasions,  will  not,  indeed,  charge  him  witR  haWri^ 

uncultivated ;  atid  it  w 


nis  talents  to  remain  mie  or  uncuiiivaiea ;  ana  it  is 
to  them,  that  they  could  not  tiave  been  more  woftfe’i^ 
tnore  usefidly  einploy('d.  The  elo^iuence  which  ledves*  rib* 
in  the  literature  of  the  day,  which  dies  with  the  urteriin^A,^ 
®*y  be  not  less  efficient  and  permanent  in  its  results,  than  a 

Will.  N.  5^.  S 
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work  whicli  sboulU  confer  on  iu  author  a  brief  and  ahadowy 
immortality.  In  the  preaent  day,  it  requires  some  magnanimitj 
to  resist  tlie  temptations  to  authorship  ;  especially  when  theia* 
dividual  is  conscious  that  his  name  would  command  a  certaia 
degree  of  attention  to  his  performance.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  that  magnanimity  is  rarely  exhibited  except  by  persoM 
from  whose  labours  the  public  might  derive  a  real  advantage; 
and  whatever  credit,  therefore,  it  may  reflect  on  the  individual, 
it  deprives  him  of  the  claims  he  might  otherwise  have  to  our 

S-atitude.  But  Uie  ofRce  sustained  by  the  minister  of  the  ] 

ospel,  is  one  which  may  well  elevate  the  mind  to  a  noble  in¬ 
difference  to  all  such  considerations  as  relate  to  mere  literaij 
fame ;  being  iu  itself  worthy  and  sutRcient  to  engross  all  tba 
aims,  and  solicitudes,  and  exertions  of  the  man.  lie  that  des¬ 
pises  the  world  with  its  honours  and  allurements,  to  devote 
iiimself  to  the  business  of  this  high  calling,  has  chosen  the 
goo<l  part;  and  even  though  his  name  should  be  forgotten  on 
earth,  **  he  tliat  winnetli  souls  is  wise.*’ 

We  are  at  all  times  indisposed  to  try  a  volume  of  sermons  by 
the  rules  applicable  to  otner  species  of  authorship  ;  th^  tre 
for  tlie  most  part  wholly  inapplicable,  since  neither  origiatl 
merit,  beauty  of  composition,  learned  research,  nor  vivacity  of 
fancy  enters  into  the  appropriate  excellence  of  pulpit  compo¬ 
sitions.  On  opening  the  present  volume,  therefoi‘e,  we  were 
not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Cunningham  disclaiming  any  pre- 
tenaions  of  this  kind  as  foreign  from  his  purpose  in  these  plaio 
specimens  of  his  parochial  ministrations.  He  has  evidently  feh 
that  this  was  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  display  himself,  or 
tlie  slmpe  in  which  to  challenge  homage  to  his  powers  of  elo¬ 
quence.  An  unaffected  sobriety  characterizes  these  comp^ 
sitions,  which  shews  that  the  Preacher  has  sought  to  keep  oU 
style  down  to  the  level  of  his  audience,  rather  than  to  wort 
it  up  to  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  his  own  feelings ;  and  ov 
cordial  approbation  is  due,  not  more  to  the  Scriptural  corfetf' 
ness  of  the  Author’s  theology,  than  to  the  plainness  and  pnAJ- 
tical  character  of  his  composition,  and  the  evident  subordiittii(^ 
of  his  brilliant  talents  to  the  purpose  of  general 
While,  therefore,  we  cannot  accept  these  sermons  in  distihiif 
ofthe  obligation  in  which  we  still  nold  Mr.  Cunnipgham'bn™ 
to  redeem  the  pledge  given  in  his  lighter  productions,  t»- 
der  him  our  sincere  thanks  for  a  volume  which  will  by  no 
detract  from  his  reputation,  and  which  will,  we  doaht 
prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  religious  public.  His  own  tiewi 
in  (he  piibfication  will  best  be  understood  from  the  moeW 
statement  by  which  it  is  prefaced. 

,Thii  .Author  of  the  following  Dhcouiset  hai  not  ihe  prcsumplWs,!® 
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imagine*  t^ial  by  publishing  them  he  is  likely  to  sbotl  any  new  light  orer 
iheoifficuliics  of 'Pheology,  or  to  urge  with  greater  force  those  argumeiWi 
which  have  employetl  the  uiinds  <»f  many  wise  ami  devout  imlividualt. 
got  he  has  been  led  to  this  undertaking  partly  by  perceiving  the  general 
thttvi  this  species  of  publicanon-^-partly  by  an  ardent  desire,  botura 
be  is  called  to  his  gnat  account,  to  ^queath  to  his  family,  bit  parish, 
•ml  h'n  frkiuis  some  slight  memorial  of  his  interest  in  their  temporal  and 
qiritual  uelfare  ;  and  some  less  fugitive  record,  than  a  mere  address  from 
the  puli^,  of  the  principles  in  which  he  has  found,  through  the  great 
i^rcy  of  God,  his  owu  consolation  and  joy. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  wish  he  had  for  some  time  entertained,  of  cii- 
davourtng  to  prepare  a  volume  of  sermons  for  the  press,  might  not  have 
been  realised,  if  he  had  not  felt  the  im}>ortance,  during  a  scasoA  of  com* 
ptraiive  retiicmcnt,  of  labouring  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  mournful 
contemplations,  by  occupying  it  with  useful  pursuits.  And  he  hope* 
to  be  pardoned  for  so  far  intruding  the  facts  of  his  own  history  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  others,  as  to  state,  that  he  has  never  felt  his  trials  so  little  as 
when  thus  striving  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  suH'ering  worhl— -as  when, 
hivinR  nothing  but  a  “  mile’'  to  offer,  he  has  been  endeavouring  lucast 
that  niie  into  tbe  treasury  of  God. 

^  *  Almost  tbe  whole  of  the  sermons  in  this  volume  have  been  preached 
vrkliin  the  last  two  years,  in  the  pulpit  of  that  parish  which  Diviiio 
Providcucc  has  coininiued  to  bis  care.  The  circumstance  of  so  largo  a 
proport^n  of  the  tc.\ts  of  these  Discourses  being  taken  from  a  few  linuted 
poitiom  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  arises  from  their  having  been  parti  of 
courtfs  of  sqrmons  preached  upon  those  particular  portions  of  the  word 
of  God,  To  this  mode  of  preaching  the  Author  is  strongly  disposed,  at 
kMmg  a  tendency  to  economise  the  time  otherwise  consumed  in  the 
Icctum  of  texts  and  topics ;  os  presenting  to  the  hearer!  targe  aud  uu* 
biokcD  masses  of  the  Book  of  God ;  as  securing  the  prelcher  (rotn“A 
partial  distribution  of  the  word  of  life,  by  selecting  only*those  passages 
witch  might  chance  to  suit  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  theological 
twed.’ 

‘  !  >  .  . 

The  subjects  are  as  follows:  Sermon  1.  On  Indecision  in 

teuton.  1  Kings  xviii,  21.  2.  On  the  right  Reception  of  the 
of  God.  Juf  i.  21.  3.  Tbe  Necessity  of  Divine  Influence 
of  die  Scriptures.  1  Cor.  xiL  3,  4.  Necessity  of 
bmne  juflueuce  in  the  Sauctlflcalion  of  the  Heart.  £pli.  v.  9. 
^^l^^^siRace.  Ueb.xii.  1.  6.  The  Besetting  Sin,  7.  Loole* 

SHutn  Jesus.  ,  8.^  The  Inward  Testimony.  1  John  v.^  10.  o9. 

gChurch'  of  Ephesus— on 'Decay  in  Religion.  ^J.Q.yThe 
Itkvipucf  Smyrna— Constancy  in  Religion,  il.  The  Chunfli 
rf  Pergamos — Antinomianism.  12.  The  Church  of  Sardis'^ 
Religion.  13.  The  Mansion  in  Heaven.  Johnx^y. 
)}4^-[Cb^jiJo^  of  Job.  15.  The  Penitent  returning  to 
Hos.xiv.  1—3.  16.  God  our  Father.  Hcb.  xii.  9.  ‘17, 
^urce  of  the  Christian's  Jov.  Ps.  cxix.  11.  18.  The  Benefits 
oiMWicfibn.  Heh.  tii.  11.  The  Christian  a  Son.  Gal,  Iv,  7. 
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20.  On  a  p^mceablc  Spirit.  Hcb.  xii.  14.  21.  The  Privilegeacf 
the  True  Christian.  Heb.  xii.  22—4.  22.  The  Lofe  of  ai 

Unseen  Saviour.  1  Pet.  i.  8.  23.  The  Christian's  Conflict  and 
Triumph.  Rev.  iii.  12. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  preaching  which  Mr.  Cunning* 
ham  recommends,  we  feel  persuaded  that,  when  properly  ogiii* 
ducted,  it  uuites  many  advantages*  It  is,  we  tluuk,  mu^b  to 
be  lamented,  that  expoaitiou,  which  we  cannot  but  consider  is 
the  genuine  business  of  the  pulpit,  should,  in  the  present  da^ 
be  HO  much  neglected.  It  was  the  primitive,  and  we  beUet^e  it 
to  be  the  most  etiicient  mode.  Orationn  or  essays  having,! 
text  for  a  motto,  or  dissertations  upon  a  particular  doctnog^ 
may  be  all  very  well  now  ami  then ;  but  it  seems  to  ns  thattbt 
Book  of  God  is  most  honoured,  when  it  is  read  and  expounded 
in  course,  and  the  preacher  studies  to  give  the  sense,  and  **ito 
**  cause  the  |)cople  to  understand  the  reading.’*  The  objection 
which  arc  usually  made  to  this  mode  of  preaching  are,  that  b 
introduces  a  cold  and  critical  style  of  exposition,  in  which  more 
attention  is  bestowed  on  the  letter  than  on  the  spirit  of  the  text; 
that  it  is  less  interesting — tlie  subject  is  known  before  hand 
and  the  passage  tires  the  attention  before  it  is  gone  through; ini 
w  ord,  that  it  is  less  popular,  and  therefore  less  adapted  to  uge- 
fulness*  Theseobjections  will  not  bear  examination,  Cold,  crili* 
cal  dissertations  are  always  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit  ;  butia 
expositor  needs  not  waste  the  time  of  his  audience  in.  veihll 
criticism,  and  there  are  preachers  who,  without  being  oritiil, 
can  be  as  cold  as  the  driest  philologist.  To  a  lover  of  his  BiUa 
we  contend  that  exposition  is  the  most  interesting  mod!  >if 
preaching ;  it  is  at  least  that  which  is  capable  of  being  rendeM^ 
the  most  interesting:  it  is  the  preacher’s  fault  if  it  ever  becMtib 
tedious.  As  to  the  third  objection,  that  it  does  not  fall  id 
with  Uie  taste  of  a  modern  audience,  the  greater  is  the 
that  ou|r  hearers  should  be  brought  back  to  the  habits  of 
times.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  an  expository  moqy  Hf 
preaching  U  npt  less  pi>pidar,  but  it  is  more  ardupua  • 
a  grantor  degree  of  previous  study,  and  deprives 
of  the  adventitious  helps  of  aivartihcial  metliod*  ^It,  haa 
farther  disadvantage,  perhaps,  to  tlie  preacher,  that 
his  choice  of  a  subject,  requiring  him  to  disregard  tbh^ctW 
Bu^gestions  of  his  feelings,  and  to  address  lunkii^  to 
which  oi'curH  in  course,  sometimes,  it  may  be.  as  suaiuYtwel^W 
task.  But  this  objection  is  easily  obviated  by/<  oooaHOOattf 
breaking  the  course  of  sermons,  as  Mr,  Cnnningham  hai.do^t 
in  this  volume.  Aiul  instead  of  going  through  whole  bookA 
the  uur}H4e^  of  exposition  may  be  as  w’cll  secured  by  sdecliht 
smaller  portions  of  Scripture,  by  which  method  the  attention  » 
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fcKafed,  and  a  larger  variety  of  Divine  instruction  is  bnmglit 
befbre  the  audience.  The  great  object  is,  to  *  present  Scriptwre 

*  to  the  mind,'  as  Mr.  Cunningham  expresses  it,  *  in  large  and 
<  anbroken  masses,’  taking  the  scope  of  the  passage  as  the  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  and  not  shunning  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God. 

The  Sermons  founded  on  the  addresses  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  are  some  of  the  most  striking  in  the  volume.  In  each 
of  these,  the  whole  address  is  taken  as  the  theme  of  exposition. 
In  Semlon  IX,  for  instance,  ^  on  Decay  in  Religion,^  after  a 
brief  exordium,  the  Preacher  proceeds  to  analyse  and  comment 
on  the  whole  passage,  (Rev.  li.  1 — 7.,)  under  the  following  di- 
rision :  *  I.  Tne  Commendation  contained  in  the  text.  II.  The 

*  Reproof.  III.  The  Counsel.  IV.  The  Threats.  V.  The 

*  Promise  with  which  the  Text  closes.'  We  shall  take  our  Rmt 
specimen  of  these  pulpit  addresses  from  the  Hid  head  of  this 
impressive  discourse. 

*  But  let  us  consider,  3dly»  the  Counsel  given  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus 
SDder  these  circumstances.  It  is  conveyed  in  these  words,  **  Remember, 
tkeref ore,  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  thp  frit 
vorki,** 

^  The  first  counsel  here  given  to  them,  is  to  “  remcraber  from  whence 
t\n  had  fallen** — It  is  well,  ray  Christian  brethren,  when  threatened 
wim  decay  or  apostacy  in  religion,  to  go  back  to  the  early  stages  of  our 
own  bistory;  to  that  happy  season  of  life,  when,  under  the  viaitationt  off 
Providence,  or  the  preaching  of  the  word,  we  first  awoko  firoin  the  sleep 
of  lin  and  ruin,  to  aevote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  God.  **  iTe  didirua 
Veil,**  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians;  **  who  doth  hinder  you,  that  ye 
ibould  not  obey  the  truth?*' — **  Remember  from  whence  thou  art  falieu.^ 
Remember  the  high  standard  you  once  proposed  to  yourself,  the  dut^ 
yovi  dhebarged,  the  comforts  and  privileges  you  enjoyed^  Rehicns^r 
tbe  hours  of  communion  with  Gixi,  and  of  cordial  intercourse  with  hjs 
Mple,  once  vouchsafed  to  you.  What  have  you  gained  in  cxchaingp 
iorihoe?  What  is  there,  in  the  gifts  of  this  pot>r,  fugitive,  eiUfily 
wofU  — in  its  friendships,  ks  follies,  or  its  bonours-^to  set  against  ydUr 
foQD^r  happiness  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that  you  have  forsaken  the  **  living 
fouiitaih^'*  to  drink  out  of  a  “  broken  cislcrnf?”  Are  yoU  not  at  ibis 
vtiy  Instant  weary  of  the  distinctions  you  have  won,  and  of  the  society  in 
vhieh you  live;  and,  whilst  perhaps  you  would  be  miserable  without 
are  you  not  nearly  as  miserable  when  surrounded  by  tbooi  t.  .  d 

*  But  it  is  said  in  the  text,  not  merely  **  remember  from  whence  thou 

hot  “  repent,**  In  other  words,  Return  to  the  God  wliooi 
pHikive  forsaken — >***  Arise,  and  say  to  your  Father,  I  have  siuntd  agtk^ 
and  befoa*  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  fo  bC  c^lWd  tby  soaJT 
,  k  is  ooQ  of  the  mischiefs  of  a  spirit  of  apostacy  in  religion,  that  it  veljfs 
hwni  us  Uic  enormity  of  the  crime  invol\ed  in  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
^uisutefy  ^my  brethren,  if  any  oflcnce  ought  to  be  followed  by  deep  coo* 
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irition  of  *ouI,  it  is  this.  Aposfacy  is  not,  like  komc  other  offences,  (hf 
met  of  inexperience  or  surprise.  It  is  a  sin  of  cleliberalion  and  kno\^!fdg(^ 
|i  U  the  %»iiling  abandonment  of  a  God,  whose  mercy. you  have  known; 
aiul  iLc  conleiupl  of  happiness,  whose  worth  you  have  tcied.  Upot) 
such  odendcii,  ibcrefun*,  if  upon  any,  we  may  uri;e  the  ian>;uage^gf 
Scripture;  “  lU’|>ciu,  if  pcibaj.s”  ihy  sin  “  may  be  forgiveir' — “  rvpftji^ 
a;id  be  converted,  that  your  sin  may  he  blolled  out” — “  turn  ycuiHu  nnj 
Lord  with  all  }our  heart,  and  wilii  fasting,  and  weeping,  and  vvltjv 
mourning;  rend  your  hearts^and  turn  to  the  Luid  your  Ciod.'*  Lixi^ 
nut  willingly  for  an  hour  in  a  stale  which  is  the  imiuediale  ptgUido 
-iestruction.  “  I'scape  for  your  life/’  wIkii  the  storm  of  ruin  is  bc^n- 
ning  to  break  over  you. 

*  Hut  the  Ephesians  arc  also  counselled  in  the  text  to  rfo  t^*firjnl 
uovks** — Ore  of  the  chief  causes  of  dt'cay  in  religion,  is  the  forgeltjqj 
that  the  means  iicccssaiy  forjirst  bringing  us  to  God,  are  no  less  essem 
lial  for  retaining  us  steadily  and  consistently  in  his  service.  ‘‘  To  watch 
mid  10  pray,"  was  no  less  the  <luly  of  the  disciples  when  tlioy  had  “ 
all  for  Christ.”  than  w  hen  they  first  approached  his  pri'sencc,  and  sought 
liis  pardon  aiiii  Ion e.  You  arc,  then,  in  this  sense,  to  “  do  your  first 
works.”  Go  to  the  same**  fountain”  to  be  washed  from  your  guilt,  and 
to  the  same  Spirit  tube  healed  of  your  corruption.  Humble  yourscH 
with  the  same  prostration  of  soul  as  in  the  very  inlancy  of  religion,  _  Pnty 
as  intensely,  watch  us  anxiously,  as  when  you  first  planted  your  foolott 
the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  C'*od.— Hut  the  text  may  possibly  design 
sonuihing  further.  Oue  way  of  returning  to  God,  is,  by  the  aid  of 
Spirit,  to  act  as  though  ne  had  returned,  'J’hc  heart  commonly  roislea^ 
the  practice,  but  it  will  sometimes  folloNv  it  ;  its  sincere  endeavour^ 
obey  will  be  blessed  by  the  i^pirit  of  God,  and  the  disposition  to  obey 
will  be  communicated.  Ilesume,  therefore,  under  God,  iny  brelLtrUi 
youruld  slandartl  of  duty,  and  your  old  lule  and  habits  of  life. 
strength  of  the  l.oid  “  do  thy  first  works.”  Avoid  the  world  as  thotj|{ 
you  lialed  it.  Read,  and  mctlitaie,  and  pray,  as  though  all  these  oCai- 
palions  were  delightful  to  you.  Thus  labour  to  stretch  out  the  “  w  hherid 
arm,”  and  in  die  effort  it  shall  be  cured.*  pp.  1(»3  —  l()f).  ""  .j 

The  title  of  Sermon  XI.  leads  us  to  expert  a  much  more  fdH 
and  specific  exposure  of  the  nature  and  evil  of  antirromianilftih 
than  the  discourse  contains.  This  sermon  has 
satisfaction  than  any.  We  submit  to  Mr.  (’iuuiii)gfiaia  laM^ier 
It  is  hot  lilways  more  dignified  and  more  advisable^  taaVbkJ  f#r 
ferring,  in  the  tone  of  self-vindication,  to  any  opinion^ 
Ignorant  persons  may  express  on  the  subject  of  mmSaiiJ 
hours.  We  know  not  what  cla.ss  of  rdigionisU  tUi-  A*uW 
metims  to  combat  in  the  following  passage,  unless  any»,o£  lAjI 
imjii^ters'ui  Mr.  Baring's  connexion  have  gone  the  abeuid 
hpre  imputed  to  the  supposed  opponent.  r  m 

*  •  Erttich/  it  wniediw^  raitl  lo  the  miniiUpt^  of 
‘  preach  oi  faith  o*/y  |  lot J ait h  inchdet  nork$  ;  and,  thcre^Ws' 
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filth  be  secured,  (he  practice  will  follow.* — To  such  advUen  I  would 
irply,  not  merely  by  appealing  to  the  practical  character  both  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  admirable  formularies  of  our  church,  but  by  appeaf- 
ing  to  natter  of  Jact,  Not  only  it  it  the  fact,  that  where  faith  alone  w 
preaciedf  a  holy  practice  docs  not  necessarily  follow  ;  but  that  where  assent 
u  fielded  to  the  truths  so  preached,  **  the  truth  is**  often  **  held  in  ua* 
righteousness,**  and  the  life  remains  even  as  corrupt  as  before.  It  is  true, 
thatgciivmc/aiM  in  the  truths  of  religion  includes  habits  of  life  and 
temper  conformable  to  this  faith  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a 
mere  declaration  of  these  truths,  or  even  an  assent  to  them,  will  be  follow* 
ed  by  such  dispositions  and  pncticc. 

♦  •  Preach  of  faith  only,*  it  is  sometimes  said,  ‘  for  faith  alone  justifies 
the  tinner  in  the  sight  of  an  offended  God* — To  such  penons  1  would 
answer,  No  statement  can  be  more  unquestionable,  than  that  faith  is  the 
ooly  instrument  of  justiheation  before  God.  ••  Faith,**  says  Hooker, 

**  it  the  hand  by  which  wc  put  on  Christ ;  by  which  wo  lay  hold  of  and 
appropriate  the  merits  of  the  Redet  mcr  of  a  lost  world.**  ••  ncingjuxti- 
ied  bj/  faith s^’s  St.  Paul,  **  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  Jesus 
thrislour  Lord.*^  It  is  grateful,  cordial,  affectionate  reliance  upon  the 
blood  of  that**  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,** 
that  will  be  accepted  by  God.  Our  own  works,  necessart/  as  theu  are^ 
carry  with  them,  from  first  to  last,  so  deep  and  foul  a  stain  of  imper* 
lection  and  corruption,  that,  far  from  being  a  fit  otlcring  to  God  as  the 
price  of  redemption,  the  very  best  of  them  need  to  be  washed  by  the 
tears  of  repentance  and  bloo<l  of  atonement.  Nevcrtbeli^s,  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  infer,  that,  because  faith  justifies  us,  therefore  it  is  necessary 
ts  preach  of  faith  only^  wc  must  contend,  that  however  just  the  premises, 
the  conclusion  is  wholly  unwarranted.  For,  observe  vshat  the  faith  is 
which  justifies.  Is  it  not  a  living,  practical,  and  productive  faith  ?  Is 
it  not  a  faith  which  “  worketh  by  love,'*  which  “  overcometh  the  world,** 
and  which  moulds  the  possessor  into  the  character  of  Christ?  1  would 
isk,  then,  how  are  we  even  to  define  justifying  faith  without  enlarging 
upon  practice?  And  what  si'curity  can  wchavc  that  the  **  faith** adored 
by  our  hearers  shall  not  be  the  faith  of  devils,  instead  of  the  faith  oi  the 
Oospel,  except  wc  give  the  portraiture  of  faith  as  sketched  by  the  hand 
of  .God  himself,  and  surround  it  by  all  the  qualities  and  habits  which 
giorify  God,  which  adorn  the  (lospel,  and  which  guard  the  welfare  and 
comiiiutc  the  happiness  of  society.*  pp.  201 — 203. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  practice  Mr.  Cunningham  would 
t'aprobate,  is  not  that  of  preaching  faith  only,  but  that  of 
pr^ching  faith  unscripturally.  The  faith  of  the  Scripture  is 
^  a  mere  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore, 
'^^re  that  alone  is  insisted  upon,  faith,  properly  speaking,  is 
preached.  And  so  it  may  be  sain  as  to  preaching 
Qmst ; — those  who  do  not  preach  tne  example  of  Christ  as  the 
and  standard  of  a  Christian's  life,  as  *  the  fashion  of 
*  morals  to  the  Church,  his  own  family,*  do  not,  in  the  Berip- 
sense,  preach  Christ.  We  may  go  further,  and,  in  reic- 
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rcnce  to.tlie  more  peculiar  doctrines  ot*  Christianity,  ailirin,  Ui^ 
he  who  does  not  preach  contbnnity  to  tlie  inonil  linage  of 
Christ  as  the  end  and  purpose  ot*  l^redestinution,  does  not 
preach  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Predestination  any  more 
than  he  who  fails  to  press  home  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
(Christ,  preaches  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Klection.+  Thf 
fiospel  is  not  preached  where  it  is  not  preached  as  a  whole; 
tuul  whether  the  omission  relate  to  faith  or  to  practice,  to  the 
way  of  justification  or  to  the  law  of  holiness,  it  becomes  “  anotlier 
“  Gospel We  cordially  a”;ree,  therefore,  with  the  Author 
as  to  the  necessity  of  following  out  the  doctrines  of  the  Gob- 
pel  into  their  pmcticulbearings.  Perhaps,  a  jealousy  for  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  Cliristimi  system  which  relates  to  a  bin- 
ner’s  JustiHcation,  may  liave  led  some  excellent  men  to  he  too 
shy  of  pressing  good  works”  on  their  hearers,  under  the  idea 
that  these  w  oiild  necessarily  flow  from  a  true  faith.  No  prea¬ 
cher,  how  ever,  in  the  present  day,  can  run  any  risk  of  having 
his  orthodoxy  impeached,  if  he  treats  of  faith  and  practice  in 
their  Scriptural  order,  insisting  upon  faith  in  order  to  good 
works, — faith  us  the  duty  of  those  who  believe  not,  and  good 
works  or  lioliness  as  the  duty  of  the  true  believer.  It  is  by  re¬ 
versing  this  order,  by  enjoining  good  works  on  the  unbeliever 
in  order  to  his  justification,  and  by  inculcating  doctrines  only 
on  the  professed  btliev(*r,  that  an  encouragement  lias  been  given 
to  the  opposite  errors  of  Arminianism  and  Antinomianism.  But 
we  see  no  good  in  letting  an  audience  suppose  that  it  can  be 
necessary  to  frame  an  apolugv  for  an  evangelical,  that  is  a 
practical  style  of  preaching.  Mr.  Ciinningiiam,  however,  had 
probably  his  reasons  for  adopting  this  tone  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  He  goes  on  to  remaik. 

*  Ifitbc',  in  addition,  alleged,  that  Antinomianism  is  not  the  crifrtf  of 
our  rtifc,  I  answer.  It  is  the  crime  of  every  age  and  of  every  place.  It  ij 
more  or  Icsn,  1  venture  to  say,  your  crime,  and  mine,  and  that  of  every 
human  being.  The  aversion  of  the  fallen  heart  is  no  less  to  purity  ii 
practice,  than  to  truth  in  doctrine.  And  even  long  after  the  Spirit 
(lod  has  shed  his  sanctifying  intUienccs  upon  the  soul,  this  aversion  Inei, 
and  lifts  itself  in  daily  insurrection  against  the  Spirit  of  purity  within  us. 
**  Thff  llesh  lusteih  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  t>pirit  against  the  flqlij 
aud  these  twt>  are  contrary  the  t»ne  to  the  other.”  And  whilst  lbi> 
struggle  remains,  it  can  never  l)e  safe  to  trust  any  thing  to  the  fallen 
heart,  or  to  fancy  that  a  correct  crenl  will  necessarily  make  a  good 


man. 


There  are  two  admirable  and  highly  useful  sermons  on  the 
Necessity  of  Divine  InHuence.  The  hrst  is  founded  on  1  Qor. 
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1  XU.  3.  which  the  Author  shews,  1.  •  vAat  progress 

I  -  jM>ssible  to  make  in  the  study  and  use  of  Scripture,  witl^QuilL 
•  ilio  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and,  2,.  '  as  to  what 
•  points  we  must  look  altogether  to  this  sacred  influence.^  It 
U  possible,  he  remarks,  without  that  special  influence,  to  arrive 
^  a  bare  belief  in  the  trutli  of  Scripture;  possible  to  become 
acquainted  w’ith  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume ;  possible  to 
feel  the  liighest  admiration  for  parts  of  that  volume  ;  possible 
even  clearly  and  strikingly  to  display  its  contents  to  otners. 

*  lie  may  bo  a  man  of  lively  imagination,  and  conjure  up  the  most 
attractive  images  for  the  illustration  ol  the  truth.  l|c  may  be  a  master  ia 
composition,  and  therefore  able  to  describe  forcibly  what  he  ecat  itlitk 
liactly.  But,  nevcrtbcless,  all  those  powers  and  faculties  may  be  calkd 
into  action  without  the  operation  of  any  principle  of  piety,  and,  tbett^ 
lorf,  without  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  aLHih 
Strong  statements,  or  glowing  descriptions,  may  be  mere  initrumenu 
\\l)icb  such  a  man  employs  for  worldly  pur)x>se8;  to  move  or  to  con^ 
trul  the  mind  of  his  hearers,  to  advance  his  interest,  or  to  cstablisb  kit 
repututiun.  As  in  the  case  of  haul,  be  may  be  thus  associated  with  the 
pruphels/'  without  loving  the  God  of  the  prophets.  Or,  at  in  that  of 
tlic  individuals  who  **'  preached  Christ  from  contention,"  he  may  be  in^ 
riucnccd  by  unholy  motives,  and  yet  employ  the  most  sacred  language* 

It  is  thus  that  an  individual  endowed  with  great  natural  powert,  kit  a 
stranger  to  the  grace  of  God,  may  strikingly  exhibit  to  others  the  Re* 
deetner  whom  he  himself  neglects;  and  may  powerfully  enforce  on  the 
consciences  of  others,  obligations  which  he  liimself  utterly  diiregardt  ia 
practice.  'I'hcre  arc  few,  even  of  the  devout  minlstort  of  the  word  of 
God,  who  do  not  at  some  moments  feel  the  danger,  in  a  greater  or  icae 
degree,  of  this  kind  of  hypocrisy.  And  there  are,  it  is  toibe  feared* 
cases  iu  which  the  life  of  the  individual  it  little  better  thatt  ooc  great 
practical  falsehood  from  its  commencement  to  its  dote*  Tbit  people 
drawcih  nigh  to  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far  from  me**  * 

pp.  44,  45. 

Under  the  Becond  head,  the  Preacher  shews,  that  it  is  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  we  are  led  to  make  a  personal  application  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  to  our  own  case ;  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
endears  the  promises  of  Scripture  to  the  heart;  and  that  the 
wme  Divine  Agent  alone  brings  the  word  of  God  effectually  to 
I  bear  upon  the  temper  and  conduct.  We  must  make  room  foy 
the  whole  of  the  very  striking  remarks  which  occur  under  the 
third  particular. 

I  *  It  is  possible,  as  we  have  stated,  without  any  special  influence  of 
^  the  Roly  Spirit,  to  admit  the  truth  of  Scripture.  But,  without  bist^hl, 

I  .  cannot  obey  the  Scripture.  It  i«  the  language  of  God  himself/*  1  will 
jp  ptit  my  Spirit  within  ihco,  and  cause  thee  to  obey  my  stitutes/'  Walk 
L  *1'  the  Sf>irit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  Man,  till 
f  brought  under  this  new  dominion,  is  always  represented  as  a  ca|Hivc  of 
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Satm — the  world  as  his  prison — and  his  lusts  and  appetites  as  the  chiim 
of  bis  terrible  bondaj^c.  Hut  it  is  said,  **  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
tbere  is  liberty/*  As  soon  as  this  new  influence  is  felt  on  the  scuh  our 
chains  begin  to  drop  from  us.  Like  the  Apostle  in  the  dungeon,  %ve  dnd 
that  some  powerful  hand  is  at  work  for  our  deliverance.  Some  angry 
temper  is  gradually  quieted,  some  lust  is  quenched,  some  passion  ii 
bridled.  Our  powers  are  gradually  enlarged  ;  until,  at  length,  looKoed 
from  the  bands  which  held  us  so  long  and  so  disgracefully,  we  **  aalk 
abroad  in  all  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.**  Then,  and 
then  only,  it  is  that  wo  arrive  at  a  full  perception  of  the  truth  of  the 
declaration,  “  If  the  Son  make  you  free,  then  arc  ye  free  indeed.*’  Com¬ 
pare,  my  brethren,  the  obedience  of  others  with  that  of  the  individnif 
who  thus  lives  and  walks  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  How 
languid  is  the  compliance  of  the  one  class;  and  how  vigonnis  and  de¬ 
cide  that  of  the  other !  There  arc  many  complaints  in  society  is  iq 
the  dearth  of  practical  religion.  And  most  justly  are  those  complaian 
in  some  instances  urged,  although  not  always  upon  right  grounds,  or  is 
aright  spirit,  or  by  the  individuals  most  authorized  to  urge  them.  But 
what  is  there  which  ought  to  inflict  de<q)er  anguish  on  the  mind  jealous 
for  God,  for  the  Saviour,  and  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  than  tbs 
low  standartl  of  practice  which  prevails  in  the  world  ?  SuppobC,  my 
brethren,  one  of  those  happy  spirits,  acquainted  only  with  the  region^ 
love  and  uninterrupted  obedience  in  which  he  dwells,  to  bo  sent  in  seirth 
of  the  world  appointed  for  our  own  habitation,  and  for  which  the  Son  of 
God  lived  and  died — suppose  him  to  alight  amongst  us,  even  on  a  SabbMb, 
and  to  see  the  multitudes  who  are  profaning  that  holy  day  by  businca, 
idleness,  or  dissipation — suppose  him  to  enter  the  public  haunts  of  vice, 
and  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  living  for  this  world,  and  forgetting  God 
ami  eternity — suppose  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  family  circle  of  msh 
titudes  professing  to  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world — what,  when  he  thus  contemplated  the  too  general  ipiril 
and  temper  of  society — its  worldliness,  its  selfishness,  its  levity,  its  in¬ 
disposition  to  God  and  Christ,  its  feverish  pursuit  of  present  things,  and 
its  neglect  of  things  to  come — and,  at  the  same  lime,  contrasted  ibis 
world  with  that  which  he  inhabited,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  will  of 
God  is  ••  done  on  earth,*'  with  that  in  which  it  is  “  done  in  heaven,**— wbil 
would  he  think  of  the  region  he  had  visited  ?  Would  he  not  be  dispoicd 
to  conceive  himself  mistaken  as  to  the  globe  on  which  he  had  rcsted-d* 
abandon  it  in  quest  of  some  other  region,  the  principles  and  practice  of 
whose  inhabitants  might  more  strictly  accord  with  their  obligatiooo,  tad 
where  the  love  manifested  to  them  by  a  dying  Saviour  be  followed  by  • 
grateful  and  affectionate  compliance  with  his  will,  and  devotion  to  ba 
service  ? 

*  And  to  what  cause  may  we  ascribe  this  lamentable  want  of  geouiai 
godliness  visibW  among  us ?  ’lo  w hat  but  to  the  neglect  of  the  influeoct 
of  the  Holy  Spirit?  It  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit  alone,  my  bretbreti 
which  can  produce  in  us  conformity  to  the  will  of  Ciod  and  the  mind  d 

Christ.  My  pet>ple,**  says  the  Hsalmisl,  “  shall  be  willing  in  the  day 

of  my  power.*'  “  He  will  teach  us  his  ways,*'  says  lsaiah»  “  and  •• 
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^atl  paths.**  Such  are  the  declaratiotu  of  Gud,  and  the' 

^teof  the  world  around  us  will  be  found  to  illustrate  and  confirm  thm«* 
It  is  tho'C  alone  who,  from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  cast  themsehm' 
open  the  Divine  power  thus  pledged  to  “  work  in  them  to  w  ill  and  to  do’ 
rtf  hH  siood  pleasure,**  who  prx'sent  us  with  the  few  bright  spots,  the 
0«sH  which  me<’t  and  refresh  us  in  the  wilderness  of  life ;  who  arc  af 
oner  the  ornament  and  the  joy  of  society,  that  **  salt  of  the  earth**  which' 
to  keep  it  from  unmixed  and  irremediable  corruption.* 

pp.  49—53# 

'  The  text  of  the  following  discourse  is  taken  from  Euh.  v.  9. 
the  plan  is  similar.  The  Author  inquires,  I.  what  usetul  br  at- 
uactive  qualities  a  man  may  possess  by  nature  ;  and  II.  what 
are  the  qualities  which  the  Spirit  of  God  aloue  can  impart#^ 
He  may  be  an  honest  man — ^may  be  mild  and  gentle  in  his  tem¬ 
per— may  possess  great  benevolence — may  be  an  ardent  lover 
of  his  country — may  possess  much  merely  formal  religion*  But 
it  is  shewn  under  the  second  head,  first,  ‘  that  the  very  qualities 

•  which' may  exist  independently  of  the  sanctifying  influence  of 

*  the  Spirit  of  God,  will,  without  it,  be  defective  in  their  mo- 
'  five  and  character  and  secondly,  that  some  qualities  caiv 

*  have  no  existence  in  the  mind  except  by  that  saving  influence.® 

•  *  f 

*  There  exists  not,  in  the  soul  unvisited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  any  really 
^>intual  and  heavenly  afiections,  any  desire  to  turn  to  God,  the  God  oi 
belinessind  purity — to  seek  after  him  who  is  the  Father,  the  Governor,tlis 
StviouT,  the  Sanctifier,  the  Judge  of  the  world*  •  •  •  In  short, my  brethren, 
ill  those  qualities  which  may  be  called  by  one  general  name,  **spirituar^ 
(hit  is '  all  the  qualities  which  respect  God,  the  Saviour,  the  soul,  and 
eifrnuy — all  these  the  Holy  Spirit  introduces  into  the  heart,  and  per« 
IMoates  there.  He  is  their  Author  and  their  Preserver:  He  sows  the 
wwi,  and  waters  it  with  the  dew  of  his  blessing :  He  lights  the  flame,  and 
wipplicB  it  with  perpetual  fuel :  He  lays  the  foundation,  and  erects  upon 
klho  lofty  and  stable  superstructure.  “  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
peace,  long-sufiering,  gentleness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance.** 
||  k«eathc  very  qualities  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  of  meekness, 
<n<l  justice,  and  benevolence,  can  exist  only  in  a  most  imperfect  form 
without  Him;  but  of  all  the  higher,  purer  qualities  and  graces — thosa 
vhich  link  us  to  heaven,  which  associate  us  with  the  Son  of  God,'.whicii 
constitate  our  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  angels  of  God,  which  prepare 
qualify  us  fur  a  blessed  immortality — the  Spirit,  and  die  Spirit  alone, 
^  the  Living  Fountain,  the  beginning  and  the  End.*  .And  what,  my 
l)rcthrcn,  after  all,  is  man  without  these  qualities  ?  Take  some  flattered 
Itvourcd  possessor  of  this  world's  virtues,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
without  the  love  of  God  in  his  soul.  Is  not  this  single  blot  in  his  cha* 
ftcirr  suflicient  to  darken  all  his  other  pretensions  ?  Compare  bii^case 
that  of  another  individual.  Suppose  a  man  with  a  high  reputatiou 
^  j'istice  and  kindness ;  but  he  has  one  fault :  he  neglects,  he  resists,  ha 
he  hates  and  outrages  a.ieodcr  Father.  Do  you  call  him  yir« 
now  ?  Docs  not  this  vice,  like  a  thick  cloud,  shade  all  the  bright* 
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nett  of  hif  character  in  your  eym  ?  Do  yon  not  no\f  regard  hh  Mifa 
of  virtue  as  a  mere  mask  and  mockery — as  a  whited  sepulchre,  hiding 
befitach  it  bones  and  rottenness  ?  Surely  then  you  arc  bound  to  come  to 
the  same  decision  uiih  regard  to  the  man  who,  however  adorned  aiik 
the  shew  of  moral  virtue,  has  not  in  his  soul  the  love  of  GckI  bis  Fatker, 
ai>d  of  Christ  bis  Saviour.  1  say  nothing  of  the  defects  of  his  juiiict, 
or  kindness,  or  benevoUHicc,  though  all  these  qualities  are  iiicvitahiy  o( 
stunted  growth  iu  the  heart  unvisited  and  un warmed  by  the  love  of  God 
and  a  Uedetmer.  But  1  speak  especially  of  the  want  of  that  very  love 
to  his  Creator  and  lledeemer.  And,  suppose  him  with  all  the  laorsl 
qualities  of  an  angel,  yet,  if  he  want  this^  1  must  contend  that  he  ii,  ss 
yet,  a  rebel  against  his  Father^s  authority,  and  therefore  unwcmkyof 
commendation.  Tell  us  not  of  his  justice:*'  is  he  just  to  God  t  TeH 
us  not  of  his  meekness:”  does  he  acknowledge  and  feel  the  long-«a|k 
faring  and  tenderness  of  the  Redet*mer?  Tell  os  not  of  his  ••  loeai^ 
does  he  love  the  Saviour  who  loved  him,  and  bought  him  with  his  atm 
laost  precious  blood  1  Docs  he  act,  oven  when  his  actions  are  the  pumt, 
from  a  right  motive,  on  a  right  principle,  with  a  right  object  ?  Is  hatoi 
**  living  without  God”  in  a  world  where  all  is  the  work  of  God,  all  tkt 
properly  of  God;  where  all  was  lighted  up  by  one  toicb  of  hit  biOi, 
and  will  bo  extinguished  by  another  ?  Is  be  not  paying  back  the  lott 
of  Christ  whb  inditfereiure,  his  graces  with  neglect,  and,  by  daily  acts  el 
sin  and  worldliness,  “  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh?”  My  Ohnn 
tiaa  brethren,  the  day  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  pretenakiiM  of  ill 
are  to  be  determined.  Then  we  know  that  all  the  impenitent  and  laODO* 
verted  shall  ^  mourn  apart.”  But,  perhaps,  amidst  that  mlscrablt  oolh 
pany,  tbere  will  not  be  a  more  miserable  creature  than  ha  who  has  iMii 
sdb^iHiting  names  for  things,  worldly  virtues  for  spiritual  graces,  icaily 
and  irregular  kindnesses  to  men  for  deep  devotion,  and  faith,  andlaWte 
the  Filter,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  who,  buoyed  up  fcv  • 
tioM  by  bis  self-conceit,  or  the  flattery  of  others,  sinks  at  length  Mao#i 
awfol  ipidf  prepared  for  all  that  **  love  no!  the  Lord  Jeaus*  Chiiit  li 
bkicenty.”^  pp*69 — 71* 

•  ’  >ii  ’  '•*'  - 

Wq  bad  marked  several  other  passages  for  quotatioa, 
our  UjxuU  will  uot  admit  of  our  inserting.  There  is  a  beautM 
seriuoa,  entitled,  '*  Looking  unto  Jesus  it  has  the  nii 
TiMritof  adhering  lathe  scope  of  the  passage,  which  is  tafutnish 
an  antidote  to  weariness  in  rehgion.  The  preceding  sermon  o* 
“  Besetting  8ins,**  is  of  eitcellent  practical  tendency^*'  ind^ii 
an  fdlowaMe  accommodation  of  the  passage,  altboegh  lit 
inspired  Writer  Irad  probably  reference  to  a  specific  IMi 
*  loquitur  autem  de  extemis  vel  actnalibus  (ntTocant)  peccsdij 
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Q«r  concluding  specimen  fVom  the  next  sermon^  on  accoiint  of 
\ke  excellent  spirit  which  it  breathes.  The  text  is»  Heb%  xii.  14. 
««•  Follow  peace  with  all  men/*  In  shewing,  in  the  second 
phce,  ‘  to  what  extent  we  are  to  pursue  it,  the  Preacher  rc- 
gnrks  with  great  propriety,  that,  first,  we  are  to  follow  peace^* 
trM  ali  nations  ;  and  he  reprobates  the  unchristian  spirit  of 
national  hostility,  which  often  disguises  itself  under  the  name 
of  patriotism,  lie  then  proceeds. 

*  *  secondly,  you  must  follow  peace  with  men  of  all  opimonsi-^ 
Let  me  not  be  thought,  my  Christian  brethren,  in  thus  saying,  to  bsvn 
aay  intention  of  confounding  the  everlasting  distinctions  of  right  and 
friong  ;  of  maintaining  the  lutitudinarian  notion,  that  a  man’s  senti man ts 
OMUter  nothing,  if  only  he  act*  fairly  and  consistently  up  to  them.  1 
know  that  **  he  who  bidievcth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and<that 
iMwbo  bclicvetli  not  shall  be  damned  ;**  and;  therefore,  that  it  behooves 
mry  man  to  look  well  to  the  course  he  is  steering,  and  not  madly  to 
niih  on  without  the  chart  and  compass  of  holy  Scripture.  But,  at  the 
tame  time,  is  it  impossible  there  should  be  peace  even  among  those  who 
difer  largely  in  opinion  ?  Is  our  charity  to  fall  a  necessary  sacrifice  to 
the  theological  errors  of  others  1  Are  wc  to  sin  in  practice,  because  they 
err  in  judgement?  the  following  circumstances^  also  be  taken  into 
CMsidcration ;  that,  although  the  records  of  eternal  truth  at  far  as  the 
{rend  fundamentals  of  religion  are  concerned, — for  exampley  the  being 
of  a  God,  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of*  Christ,  the  tacr^  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fall  of  man  by  his  own  misconduct,  hit  justification 
hy  fiith  in  Christ,  bis  conversion  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  absolute  neces<» 
lity  of  good  works  and,  amiable  tempers, — leave  no  room  ibr  rational 
doubt  or  disputation ;  yet  that,  as  to  many  lesser  points,  they  are  less 
desr  and  decisive.  And  if  this  be  true,  then  may  it  be  added,  that  ia 
tach  circumstances,  circumstances  nevertheless  essential  to  the  free  agency 
of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  absolute  unity  of  opinioHr  'Men  will 
lofiilibly  reason  as  to  such  points,  according  to  *tbetr  previous  habits^ 
prejudices,  and  partialities  ;  and  wc  can  no  more  hope  to  bring  them  all 
to  one  opinion,  than  to  reduce  thcmnlo  one  complex  bn,* 'or;  'with  the 
Jytwt  of  'old,  to  fit  them  to  one  couch.  Bnt,  my  brethren,  as  it  has  been 
Slid,  **  if  you  cannot  ncpncile  all  opinbns,  you  may.’cndeaeouf 
antes  all  Ireaits.”  -You  may  discover  the  errors  of  your  brother  witboue 
kaiig  him.  You  may  walk  witb  him  as  far  as  ke  walks ‘ifi  the^right 
pttb,  and  at  tbatpoint  quit  him  with.kindncss  and  affection.  Y<Hr  lUayv 
^aifrad  of  Vaking  up  every  topic  of  disagn^ement,  produce  to  him,  after 
(hecximple  of  our  Redeemer,, those  ,conimon  truths  on  whieh  ypu^aio 
Htsed,  aod  try  if,  from  these  just  promises,  you  cannot  lead  him  tO'judtrr 
You  m^y,  instead  of  frightening  him  from  all  reli^on  by 
w^srvcrity  which  you  .ass/uciate  wiihiii,^  endeavour  to  win  his  homkge 
^Pafigb/principles  by  surrounding  them  with  the  lustre  of  a  kind  (erog^. 

» *  But,  inirdly,  you  must  “  follow  peace  with  men”  of  all  cldtsei  dkd 
charactns,  • 

"  *  I  need  not  commend  to  the  affection  of  "their  fcllow*Christianf;^rde 
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feat  disciplet  of  .Christ,  Merc  peace  with  sucli  individuals,  AvlH  by  ho 
means  satisfy  you  ;  because  your  liiarts  will  crave  a  deeper  and  moN 
intimate  union  with  them.  Of  all  friendships,  I  nni  persuaded  that  noni 
is  so  strong  as  that  cemented  by  the  common  love  of  a  crucific'd  Kedetiner 
I'hcrc  indecxl  is  that  thorough  oneness  of  heart;  that  deep  and  Irvelv 
sympathy  ;  that  iiitimute  mingling  of  mind  with  mind ;  that  quick 
sensibility  to  each  other’s  honour,  interest,  and  happiness ;  that 
ness  to  each  other’s  faults;  that  homage  to  each  other’s  excellenci#* 
that  mutual  Nacrifice  of  self,  which  the  imagination  of  poets  and  oriton 
have  fancicHl  in  worldly  friendships,  but  which  never  existed  exce^A 
bosoms  softened  an<l  sanctifietl  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
With  such  persons  you,  if  real  Christians,  will  delight  “  to  lake  sweet 
counsel/’  to  **go  up  to  the  house  of  Cud  as  friends,”  to  listen  to  tkeir 
history  of  the  mercies  and  tenderness  of  that  Saviour  who  is  the  **  very 
joy  of  your  own  hearts.” 

*  Uut  the  t(‘Xt  calls  you  to  a  more  diHicuIt  duty ;  the  fullowii^ 
ace”  with  those  who  do  vot  love  God,  You  arc  to  “  follow  it  with  oil 


peace 


men.  And  therefore,  iny  Christian  brethren,  the  vilest  sinner  and  the 


bitterest  enemy  are  nut  to  be  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  your  tend?;- 
“  bless  them  that  cui-sc  you  “  pray  for  them  which  dcspilefull) 
use  you;”  “  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  lliirsl,  give' him 
drink.”  Consider,  again  and  again,  the  various  circumstances  wdiich 


ought  to  dispose  you  to  peace  with  such  individuals.  Perhaps  you  rob* 
take  them.  Perhaps  their  irreligion  is  the  consequence  of  disadvjm* 
taget  in  conneiiion,  or  station,  or  education  ;  and  it  is  therefore  mom 
subject  of  pity*  than  of  anger.  Perhaps  your  own  Christian  kindness  to 
liu'm  is  the  very  instrument  by  which  God  designs  to  draw  them  to  hioh 
self.  Perhaps  your  ow  n  prayers  are  appointed  to  bring  dow  n  IJis  pardiO 
and  grace  u|>on  their  guilty  beads.  1  Vrhaps  their  case  is  far  from  del* 
perate;  and,  even  now,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  gone  If 
search  for  them  in  the  **  fpmbs,”  to  rescue  them  from  the  grasp 
their  lusts  and  passions,  and  bring  them  to  sit  at  his  own-  feet.,  6r, 
should  none  of  these  mitigating  circumstances  enter  into  the  case  o£^- 
ticular  individuals,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  there  in  the  condition  of  apoqc 
perishing  sinner  to  excite  any  thing  hut  compassion  and  grief  lu  tlie^ui 
of  a  servant  of  God  ?  Suppose  oven, — which,  howTver,  you  haife  nq 
right  to  suppose,— that  his  everlasting  destiny  is  decided,  and  that  fic  U 
a  criminal  hurrying  onward  to  execution;  is  it  on  a  pcrsori’ln  wk 
awful  circumstances  you  would  empty  the  vials  of  your  indignatiua) 
Pity  the  unconverted  sinner;  pray  for  him;  weep  for  him ;  l>utd#itol 
be  angry  with  him.  Persuade  him  to  peace  with  God;  and  do  sit 
aggravato  the  horrors  of  his  situation  by  inflicting  on  him  the  additiuald 
penalties  of  your  own  unkindness/  pp.  364 — 68,  ^  .cjjoL 

Tlie  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  sermon  are  not  le« 
striking;  but  we  must  not  indulge  in  further  quotations?'  Tfc? 
copious  extracts  we  have  given,  are  more  than  sufhcieiit  to  fr- 
conuneiul  the  publication  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  ooe 
of  the  best  volumes  of  sermons  which  have  of  late  issued  fn>** 
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the  press.  Their  very  moderate  length  will  render .  them  par* 
ticuhrly  acceptable  to  families,  while  their  plainness,  serious- 
^  ness,  and  practical  character  adapt  them  to  general  usefulness. 
They  appear  to  want  only  one  thing,  the  charm  they  must  have 
derived  horn  the  Author *8  delivery. 

Art.  V.  Remwisances  of  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln*!  Inn. 
8fo.  pp.  xii,  3^.  Priced!.  6d.  London.  182!^. 

Mr.  Dutler*8  name  stands  deservedly  high  as  a  literary 
veteran,  who  has  contrived,  amid  the  professional  engage¬ 
ments  incident  to  an  extensive  practice  as  a  conveyancer,  to 
rive  tlie  public  ample  proofs  of  his  scholarship,  his  various  in  - 
formation,  his  taste,  and  his  industry.  In  these  Reminiscences, 
he  assumes  the  privilege  of  a  sexagenarian,  to  talk  of  himself, 
and  his  works,  and  the  accjuaintance  of  his  early  days,  and  to 
give,  not  only  his  recollections,  but  his  opinions  on  a  multi- 
ferious  variety  of  topics — law,  politics,  oratory,  music,  poetry,* 
and  confessions  of  faith.  These  opinions  are  sometimes  given 
in  the  tone  of  a  person  accustomea  to  expound  the  law,  and  to 
luck  for  deference ;  but  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  a  self-im¬ 
portance  so  free  from  spleen,  while  in  the  very  garruli  ty  of  a  man 
who  has  read  so  much,  and  mixed  so  much  with  the  world,  there 
will  always  be  that  which  is  worth  listening  to.  From  some 
of  Mr.  Butler’s  responses,  w*e  shall  make  free  to  dissent,  but  in 
few  of  his  remarks  do  we  hnd  matter  for  censure.  We  shall, 
therefore,  lay  aside  altogether  the  critic,  and  merely  giveourrea- 
ders  a  few  specimens  oi  the  amusing  contents  of  the  volume 
the  farewell  production,  as  it  should  seem,  of  one  who  can  say 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  *  that  he  has  lived  until  most  of  those  whom 
‘  he  could  have  wished  to  please,  have  sunk  into  oblivion  ;*  of 
one  too,  who,*  in  expressing  his  hope  that  his  pages  ’will  have 
the  approbation  of  trie  good,  the  informed,  and  the  candid,  owns, 

*  that  their  censure  will  afflict  him,  apd  that  their  praise  will 
*  prove  to  him  a  source  of  high  and  abundant  gratification.' 

.  Thew’ork  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  bibliographical  ihfor- 
natioQ,  but  this,  though  the  most  useful,  is  not  the  most  en¬ 
tertaining  feature  of  it.  The  historical  anecdotes  and  recollec<> 
tiont  form  the  most  interesting  portion.  The .  sketch  of  ,the 
character  of  Lord  Mansfield  has  appeared  in  Seward's  Anep-. 
dotes,  but  is  with  great  propriety  reprinted  in  this  volume :  it 
will  be  amusing  to  compare  the  Lord  Mansfield  of  Mr.  Butler, 
^th  the  Lord  Mansfiela  of  Junius. 

*  For  tome  time  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  Wtis  without  any  prtc* 
A  speech  which  he  made  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
6ist  brought  him  into  notice.  Upon  this,  business  poured  ia 
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upon  him  at  all  itHos;  ami  he  himsrir  was  heanl  to  say,  that  he 
knew  ihe^  difference*  (any  medium)  *  between  a  total  want  of  employ, 
roent  and  a  gain  of  9000/.  a  year.*  To  this,  Mr.  Pope  alludes  in  tbe 
folbwiog  lines  : 


‘  “  Graced  as  thou  art,  with  all  the  power  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honour’d  at  the  house  of  Lords.** 


‘  The 
from  the 


c  second  of  these  lines  has  been  considenxl  as  a  great  falling  of 
:  first.  They  were  thus  parodied  by  Colley  Cibber  : — 

•  “  Persuasion  tips  his  tongue  whene'er  he  talks. 

And  he  has  chambers  in  the  King's-bench  walks.** 

*  His  lonbhip  confined  bis  practice  to  the  court  of  chancery.  Ifb 
coromand  of  words,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  action,  formed  a  sinking 
contrast  with  the  manner  of  some  of  his  rivals,  who  were  equally  dh* 
tingaisht'd  by  the  extent  and  depth  of  their  legal  knowledge,  and  thdr 
un|deQsant  enunciation.  After  he  had  filled  with  great  applause,  the 
otfices  ot‘  solicitor  and  attorney  general,  he  was  created  chief  justice  of' 
the  King's  Ucnch  in  May  173()|  on  the  decease'  of  Sir  Dudley  Ryder. 
11c  held  that  situation  during  two  and  thirty  years.  On  every  occasion, 
he  was  equally  attentive  to  the  bar  and  the  suitors  of  the  court.  In  all  he 
said  or  did,  there  was  a  happy  mixture  of  good-nature,  good-humour, 
eleganccf  ease,  and  dignity.  His  countenance  was  indi'scribably  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  it  was  an  assemblage  of  genius,  dignity,  and  good  nature,  which 
none  could  behold  without  reverence  and  regard.  An  engraving  by  Barto- 
lofri  of  a  portrait  of  his  lordship  by  Sir  .loshua  Reynolds,  presents  a 
strong  resemblance  of  him  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Natiire  had  given 
him  an  eye  of  fire ;  its  last  lingering  gleam  is  exquisitely  exhibited  in  the 
engratring.  His  voice,  till  it  was  atfcctod  by  the  years  which  passed  over' 
him,  was  perhaps  unrivalled  in  its  sweetness  and  the  mellifluous  variety 
oi  its  tones.  There  was  a  similitude'  (similarity)  *  between  his  action  aoi 
Mr.  Garrick's;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lit'e,  his  voice  discoveitd* 
something  of  that  gutturalness  by  which  Mr.  Garrick’s  was  distinguished.* 
He  spoke  slowly,  sounding  distinctly  every  letter  of  every  word.  U 
some  instances  he  had  a  great  peculiarity  of  pronunciation :  authority' 
and  attachment,  two  words  of  frequent  use  in  the  law,  he  always  pro¬ 
nounced  and  o/ foie  Amen  f.  His  expressions  were  sometimes 

low;  he  did  not  always  obsene  the  rules  of  grammar;  there  was  great 
confusion  in  his  periods,  very  often  beginning  without' ending  them,  and 
involving  his  sentences  in  endless  parentheses  :  yet,  such  was  the  charm* 
of ‘his  voice  and  action,  and  such  the  gcrwral  beauty,  propriety,  and  force 
of  bis  expressions,  that,  while  he  spoke,  all  these  defects  passed  unnoticed. 
No  OM  ever  remarked  them,  who  did  not  obstinately  confine  his  atteo* 
lion  and  obaervation  to  them. 

‘  Among  his  contemporaries,  he  had  some  superiors  in  force,  and* 
some  equals  in  persuasion  ;  but  in  insinuation,  he  was  without  a  rival  or 
a  second.  This  was  particularly  distinguishable  in  his  sjHX'chcs  ^rr>ra 
the  bench,  lie  excelled  in  the  statement  of  a  case  ;  Mr.*  Burke  said  of 
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^  •<  that  il  was,  of  itself,  worth  the  argument  of  any  other  man.”  He 
divi-stctl  it  of  all  unnecessary  circumsUnces  ;  brought  together  all  that 
%ioir  of  importance ;  placed  them  in  so  striking  a  point  of  view,  and 
a»nnecti‘il  them  by  observations  so  powerful,  but  which  appeared  to 
arise  so  naturally  from  the  facts  themselves,  that  frequently  the  hearer 
wis  convinced  before  he  began  to  argue.  When  he  argued,  he  shewed 
equal  ability,  but  it  was  a  mode  of  argument  always  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self.  Ilii^  statement  of  the  case  predisposed  the  hearers  to  fall  into  the 
\ery  train  of  thought  he  wished  them  to  lake,  when  they  should  come  to 
consider  his  arguments,  'rhrough  these  he  accompanietl  them,  leading 
ibrin  insensibly  to  every  observation  favourable  to  the  conclusion  he 
viibed  them  to  draw,  Uiid  diverting  every  objection  to  il;  but,  all  the 
tinh*,  still  ki‘cping  himself  concealed ;  so  that  the  hearers  thought 
ibey  formed  their  opinions  in  consequence  of  the  powers  and  workings 
ot*  ibeir  own  minds,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  etfect  of  the  most  subtle 
argumentation  and  the  most  refined  dialectic. 

*  lu  the  fundamental  principles  either  of  the  constitution  or  the  juris¬ 
prudence  of  this  country,  no  one  dreaded  innovation  more  than  he  did., 
lln  speech  on  the  case  oi  Ldtham  Allen  shews  his  notions  on  the  great 
subject  of  toleration,  lie  was  the  first  judge  w  ho  openly  discountenanced 
pruwculions  on  the  popery  laws.  It  has  been  argued,  that  his  knowledge 
uf  law  was  by  no  means  profound,  and  that  his  great  professional  enii- 
iknct  was  owing  more  to  his  oratory  than  to  his  knowledge.  This  was 
in  early  charge  against  him  :  Mr.  Pope  alludes  to  it  in  these  lines : 

*  “  'Fhe  temple  late  two  brother  scTjeants  saw, 

Who  decmetl  each  other  oracles  of  law  ; 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 

And  shook  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  wit.'* 

*  To  decide  on  his  lordship's  knowledge  of  the  law,  a  serious  perusal 
ot  bh  arguments  as  counsel,  in  Mr.  Atkyns's  Reports,  and  of  his  speeches 
wjudge,  in  Sir  James^Rurrows’s,  Mr.  Oouglas's,  and  Mr.  ('owpePs, 
a  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  former  he  compared  with  the  arguments 
‘'this  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  the  profoundest 
irK)wledge  that  ever  appeared  at  the  chancery  bar,  it  will  not  be  dis- 

that,  ill  learning  or  research,  in  application  ot  principles,  or 
in  n‘colU‘ction  of  cases,  his  arguments  arc  in  any  wise  inferior  to  those 
0*  tbe  nio>i  eminent  among  them.  Nor  will  he  suffer  by  the  comparison, 
>f  his  ipeechcs  in  giving  his  judgements  from  the  bench,  are  compared 
^  •lib  those  ot  the  counsel  at  the  bar. 

*  It  was  not  on  great  occasions  only,  that  his  lordship's  talents  were 
<'oiispieuou8 ;  they  were  equally  discoverable  in  the  common  business  of 

I  the  Courts.  Par  ne^otiis  ne<juc  siipra^  was  never  more  applicable  than 
to  the  discernment,  perseverance,  abilities,  and  good  humour  with  which 
^conducted  himself  in  this  part  of  his  office.  'Fhe  late  F/arl  of  Sand- 
]  S4id  of  him,  that  his  talents  were  more  for  common  use,  and  more 
bi»  finger-ends,  than  those  of  any  other  person  he  had  known.  But 
■  higlitsi  praise  is,  that  his  private  virtues  were  allowed  by  all,  and  hit 

integrity  was  never  called  in  question.' 
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Junius  terms  Lord  MausfieKl  ‘  a  bad  man  and  a  worse  judge/ 
calling  in  question  botli  his  private  virtues  and  his  personal  in- 
tegrity  ;  but  Junius,  Mr.  Butler  probably  thinks  to  be,  in  thu 
case,  nobody.  Kven  in  his  own  sketch  of  his  Lordship’s  por¬ 
trait,  it  is  not  dirticult,  however,  to  recognise,  veiled  under  the 
language  of  panegyric,  the  traits  of  the  same  character  whidi 
employed  the  caustic  pen  of  the  mighty  Censor.  Of  such  i 
person  as  Mr.  Butler  has  described,  it  would  be  risking  nothing 
to  atlirm,  that  it  not  a  good  man,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
dangerous  one.  The  wily  Scotchman,  the  political  lawyer, 
is  betrayed  in  the  very  terms  of  the  eulogy.  It  is  the  port^ 
of  a  great  man.  (and  such,  unquestionably.  Lord  Mansfield 
was,)  but  not  of  a  man  of  the  highest  style  of  greatness.  Hii 
Lordship  is  said  by  Horace  Walpole  to  have  been  naturally 
timid,  and,  like  most  timid  men,  inclined  to  severity,  if 
not  to  cruelty.  He  was  for  a  long  time  the  parliamentary 
champion  of  the  Newcastle  administration  in  the  Commoni* 
House;  but,  ashamed,  it  may  be,  of  his  coadjutors,  or  du- 
trustful  of  their  being  able  to  stand  their  ground,  nothing  could 
imluce  him  to  waive,  even  for  a  few  months,  securing  the  rich 
remuneration  for  his  political  services,  afforded  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ryder.  At  a  critical  moment,  when  all 
his  oratory  was  wanted  in  the  House  on  behalf  of  his  friends, 
that  high  oflice  became  vacant;  he  demanded  it,  and  his  de¬ 
mand  was  reluctantly  acceded  to. 

Lord  Hardu  icke  is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms. 

‘  At  the  period  when  the  Reminiscent  engaged  in  the  nrofcsiion 
of  the  law,  the  talents  displayed  by  lord  Hardwicke  in  the  senite 
and  on  the  bencli,  were  the  universal  theme  of  panegyric.  Somc^- 
but  faintly,— blamed  him  for  loo  frequently  permitting  principles  of 
equity  to  control  rules  of  law,* — and  this  charge  was  occasionally 
insinuated  by  lord  Northington,  his  immediate  successor.  But,  the 
eminent  merit  of  his  lordship’s  general  administration  of  justice  i> 
his  court  was  admitted  by  all.’ 

Lord  Mansfield  is  said  to  have  mentioned  him  in  terms  of 
admiration  and  of  the  wannest  friendship.  ‘  When  his  Lord- 
‘  ship  pronounced  his  decrees,  wisdom  herself,*  he  said,  *  might 
‘  be  supposed  to  speak.*  Both  Burke  and  Wilkes  also  ere 
•tated  to  have  described  lord  Hardwicke's  oratory  to  the  Author 
in  these  very  words.  Our  readers  will  have  in  recollection  Loid 
Waldegravc*s  pithy  remark,  that  he  was  ‘  undoubtedly  an  •*- 

•  cellent  Chancellor,’  and  that  ‘  had  he  been  less  avaricioui. 

•  leas  proud,  less  unlike  a  gentleman,  and  not  so  great  a  poB* 

*  The  very  charge  bronght  against  Lord  Mansfield  by  Junli*- 
Fev. 
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*  tician,  he  uiight  have  been  thought  a  great  man.'*  There 
wt#,  probably,  some  pique  and  some  ill  nature,  together  with 
loroe  truth  in  this  representation.  Mr.  NichoHs.  in  his  “  Re- 
*•  collections,'*  describes  theEarl  as  '  certainly  a  very  able  ma- 

*  gistrate,  and  a  very  honest  man  under  a  most  craving  appe- 

*  tite— extreme  avarice ;  but  then,  he  was  not  even  suspected 

*  of  having  ever  acquired  money  by  incorrect  means.’  He  was 
not  tlie  first  nor  the  last  Lord  Chancellor  who  has  been  re¬ 
proached  for  his  frugality  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
mooey.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Nicholls  does  him  no  more  than 
jttitice  when  he  says,  that  he  must  be  reckoned  *  among  our 

*  greatest  and  most  spotless  lawyers.* 

Lord  Camden’s  eloquence  is  described  by  our  *  Reminiscent,’ 
as  *  of  the  colloquial  kind,  extremely  simple,  diffuse,  but  not 

*  desultory abounding  with  legal  idioms,  but  these  were  al¬ 
ms  introduced  with  a  pleasing  effect.  '  Sometimes,’  it  is 
added,  ‘  his  Lordship  rose  to  the  sublime  strains  of  eloquence  ; 

*  but  the  sublimity  was  altogether  in  the  sentiment ;  the  diction 

*  retained  its  simplicity ;  this  increased  its  effect.* 

*  As  a  speaker,*  says  Mr.  Nicholls,  *  Lord  Camden  possess- 
'  ed  one  beauty  beyond  any  man  1  ever  heard  ;  his  style  and 

*  his  delivery  were  little  above  those  of  private  conversation. 

‘  He  seemed  to  be  arguing  with  a  friend,  rather  than  contend- 
‘  ingwith  an  adversary  ;  it  was  the  mitis  sapientia  Lalii*  In 
this  respect,  he  is  represented  as  the  very  contrast  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  by  whom  every  thing  was  done  with  effort.  Lord 
Camden  is  stated  to  have  been  a  great  novel  reader. 

The  judicial  oratory  of  Lord  Kosslyn  is  described  by  Mr. 
Butler  as  having  been  ‘  exquisite  ;’  his  arguments  were  per¬ 
spicuous,  luminous  in  their  order,  and  chastely  elegant :  the 
Author  thinks  that  justice  has  seldom  been  done  to  either  his 
heart  or  his  talents.  But  ‘  the  most  perfect  model  of  judicial 

*  eloquence,’  continues  Mr.  Butler,  (and  here  most  persons, 
we  believe,  will  subscribe  to  the  justness  of  his  panegyric,)  '  is 

*  ibatof  Sir  William  Grant.’ 

*  fn  hearing  him,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  character 

of  Menelaus  by  Homer,  or  rather  by  Pope ;  that 
He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought.” 
fiat  Sfr  William  did  much  more : — in  decompounding  and  analysing 
n  iQtDense  mats  of  confused  and  contradictory  matter,  and  form- 
^  clear  and  unquestionable  results,  the  sight  of  his  mind  was  in* 
bnite.  His  exposition  of  facts  and  of  the  consequences  deducible 
them,  his  discussion  of  former  decisions,  and  shewing  their  le- 
ptimate  weight  and  authority,  and  their  real  bearings  upon  the  point 

•  ^lectie  Review,  N.S.  Vol.  XV.  p.  427. 
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in  question,  were  above  praise :  but  the  whole  was  done  with  udi 
admirable  ease  and  simplicity,  that  while  real  judges  felt  its  suprooi 
excellence,  the  herd  ot  hearers  believed  that  they  should  have  doai 
the  same.  Never  was  the  merit  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of  | 
perfect  style, — proper  words  in  proper  places,”  more  sensibly  ^ 
than  it  was  by  those  who  listened  to  Sir  William  GranL  The  ebam 
of  it  was  indescribable  ;  its  effect  on  the  hearers  was  that  which  MUtoi 
describes,  when  he  paints  Adam  listening  to  the  angel  after  the 
had  ceased  to  speak  ; — often  and  often  has  the  Reminiscent  beheld 
the  bar  listening,  at  the  close  of  a  judgement  given  by  Sir  Wiilitai, 
with  the  same  feeling  of  admiration  at  what  they  had  heard,  and  the 
same  regret  that  it  was  heard  no  more.’ 

Oil  this  follows  11  panegyric  on  the  present  Chancellor,  to 
whose  merits  as  a  judge,  w  ith  the  single  drawback  of  a  slow- 
moving  cautiousness  in  giving  the  results  of  his  interminable 
deliberation,  that  is  sometimes  not  a  little  inconvenient  to  the 
suitors,  all  parties  have  concurred  in  yielding  their  suffrage. 
The  greater  is  the  |)ity  that  so  good  a  Chancellor  should  have 
upon  his  hands  the  business  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lordi, 
and  all  the  toilsome  duties  of  the  Ciihinet.  A  man  with  hit 
good  humour  and  honhnftnnie,  so  fond  as  he  is  of  a  joke,  so 
good  a  shot,  as  w  ell  as  so  sou:  d  a  lawyer,  how  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  he  a  politician  and  a  minister  ! 

The  Reminiscences  relating  to  Parliamentary  Eloquence, 
open  with  a  spirited  character  of  the  great  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham. 
\Ve  must  make  room  for  iiearlv  the  wliole  of  it. 

•  Of  iho.*«e  hy  whom  Lord  North  was  preceded,  none  probably, ei* 
cept  Lord  Chatham,  will  he  remembered  by  posterity.  It  was  fr^ 
quently  given  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  hear  the  speeches,  both 
in  the  house  of  Commons  and  the  house  of  Lords,  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man.  No  person  in  his  external  appearance  was  ever  mort 
bountifully  gifted  by  nature  for  an  orator.  In  his  look  and  hisgev- 
ture,  grace  and  dienity  were  combined,  hut  dignity  presided ;  tbe 
•*  terrors  of  his  bciik,  the  lightning  of  his  eye,”  were  insufferable.  Ha 
voice  was  both  full  and  clear;  his  lowest  whisper  was  distinctly  hoard 
his  middle  tones  were  sweet,  rich,  .nnd  beautifully  varied;  whenfcv 
elevated  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  house  was  completely filkd 
with  the  volume  of  the  sound.  The  effect  was  awful,  except  wbes 
he  wished  to  cheer  or  animate ;  and  then  he  had  spirit-stirriBg  Detfli 
which  were  perfectly  irresistible.  He  frequently  rose,  on  a  suddaa 
from  a  very  low  to  a  very  high  key,  but  it  seemed  to  be  without  eW 
His  diction  was  remarkably  simple,  but  words  were  never  chotenadU 

?;rt'ater  care.  He  mentioned  to  a  friend  of  the  Reminiscent,  ihaa^l* 
lud  read  twice,  from  beginning  to  end,  Ikiiley's  Dictioaary$  andtibit 
he  had  perused  some  of  Dr.  Barfvu}*s  Srrmorts  so  ^cn,  as 
them  by  heart. 

•  His  sentiments,  too,  were  apparently  simple:  but  s'cotioifa* 
were  never  adopted  or  uttered  with  greater  skill.  He  was  oftaa  ^ 
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miiir  tnd  areo  playful,  but  it  was  the  familiarity  and  playfulneas  of 
oondescension ;  the  lion  that  dandled  with  the  Icid.  The  terrible, 
howerer,  was  his  peculiar  power.  Then  the  whole  house  sunk  before 
him.  Still  he  was  dignified,  and  wonderful  as  was  his  eloquence,  it 
wws  attended  with  this  most  important  eft'ect,  that  it  impressed  every 
kftrfr  with  a  conviction  that  tnere  was  something  in  him  finer  even 
than  Ills  words ;  that  the  man  was  infinitely  greater  than  the  orator. 
S$  imprexsion  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  eloquence  of  his  son,  or 
Ids  s(m*s  antagonist. 

*  Bat,  with  this  great  man,  manner  did  much.  One  of  tlic  fairest 
fpechnens  which  we  possess  of  his  lordship's  oratory,  is  his  speech  in 
IT66,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

•  “  Annuit,  et  nutu  totum  tremefecit  Olympum.” 

*  Most,  perhaps,  who  read  the  report  of  this  speech  in  Almon's 
Register,  will  wonder  at  the  effect  which  it  is  known  to  have  pro- 
du^  on  the  hearers ;  yet  the  report  is  tolerably  exact,  and  exhibits, 
ilthough  faintly,  its  leading  features.  But  they  should  have  seen  the 
look  of  ineffable  contempt  with  which  he  surveyed  the  late  Mr. 
Grenville,  who  sat  within  one  of  him,  and  should  have  heard  him 
iiy  with  that  look, — **  As  to  the  late  ministry,  every  capital  measure 
they  have  taken,  has  been  entirely  wrong.”  They  should  also  have 
beheld  him,  when,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Grenville’s  successors, 
be  said,-.-**  As  to  the  present  gentlemen,  those,  at  least,  whom  I  have 
in  my  eye,’*  (looking  at  the  bench  on  which  Mr.  Conway  sat,)  “  1 
**  hive  no  objection :  I  have  never  been  made  a  sacrifice  by  any  of 

them.  Some  of  them  have  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  poor 
** opinion,  before  they  would  engage  to  repeal  the  act:  they  will  do 
**  me  the  justice  to  own,  I  did  advise  them  to  engage  to  do  it.  But, 

aotwitlistanding,  for  1  love  to  be  explicit,  1  cannot  give  them  my 
’’confidence.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,”  (bowing  to  them,)  “  con. 

**  fidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.”  Those  who  remember  the  air 
of  condescending  protection  with  which  the  bow  was  made  and  the 
look  given,  when  he  spoke  these  words,  will  recollect  how  much  they 
themselves  at  the  moment  were  both  delighted  and  awed,  and  what 
*l«y  themselves  then  conceived  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
the  orator  over  every  human  being  that  surrounded  him.  In  the 
Pottages  which  we  have  cited,  there  is  nothing  which  an  ordinary 
V^er  might  not  have  said  :  it  was  the  manner,  and  the  manner 
®aly,  which  produced  the  effect.  •  •  •  •  This,  however,  used  to  escape 
the observ^ion  of  the  hearers:  they  were  quite  blind  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
tataaer,  and  a.scribed  the  whole  to  what  he  said  ;  and  judging  of  this 
^  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  them,  concluded  that  what  he 
was  infinitely  finer  than  it  really  was,  or  even  than  any  words 
^Idbe.  This  was  one  of  the  most  marvellous  qualities  of  his 
oniory,' 

Several  striking  anecdotes  are  given  in  proof  of  this,  which, 
^ou^h  they  will  not  be  new  to  most  of  Mr.  Butler's  readers, 
^highly  illustrative.  We  select  one  which  we  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 
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*  When  the  PruwiaD  lubsidy,  an  unpopular  measurey  was  Id  igU 
tation  in  the  house  of  Commona,  lord  Chatham,  (then  Mr.  Piuj  [ 
juuihcd  it  with  inhnite  addreas :  insenaibly,  he  subdued  all  hit  aud^  | 
ence,  and  a  murmur  of  approbation  was  heard  from  every  part  of  the  i 
house.  Availing  himself  of  the  moment,  his  lordship  placed  himself  \ 
in  an  attitude  of  stern  defiance  but  perfect  dignity,  anu  exclaimed  io 
his  loudest  tone :  **  Is  there  an  Austrian  among  you  ?  Let  him  staod 
“  forward  and  reveal  himself.**  * 

Mr.  Butler,  however,  does  not,  in  the  height  of  his  admi¬ 
ration,  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  marvellous  quality  ascribed 
to  i.ord  Chatham’s  oratory,  is  tlie  very  circumstance  which 
entitles  him  to  rank  above  all  modern  competitors  for  the  palm 
of  eU)(|uence, — the  English  Demosthenes.*  The  test  of  oratory 
is,  its  eriect.  Language  is,  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  iustru- 
iiient,  and  full  half  of  its  meaning  is  derived  from  the  touch 
and  manner  of  the  perfonner.  We  arrive  at  its  import,  not  by 
translating  another  man’s  thoughts,  but  by  sympathy  with 
them;  and  that  sympathy  is  created  less  by  his  words  than  bv 
the  spirit  which  breathes  in  them.  By  manner,  no  one  will 
understand  mere  propriety  of  gesture  or  elegant  action ;  for 
action  may  express  power,  which  is  neither  strictly  propernor 
elegant,  and  it  may  he  perfectly  elegant  and  accomplished, and 
yet,  unimpressive.  We  mean  by  maimer,  the  outward  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  intellectual  character,  the  visible  language  of 
mind,  tiie  symbolic  characters  of  moral  energy.  For  It  is  by 
moral  energy  that  we  are  conquered  and  held  in  subjugation, 
'riiis,  Lord  Chatham  appears  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  when  it  is  said,  we  should  have  seen  this  look  and 
have  witnessed  that  air  and  action, — the  |)ower  did  not  lay  in  the 
look  or  gesture,  hut  in  the  man  ;  we  should  have  seen//n/i.  But 
«‘ven  this  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  estimate  his  character: 
it  is  enough  to  know  what  he  could  do, — how  he  could  inflict 
on  tile  object  of  his  severity,  and  that  object.  Lord  MaiisfleW, 
positive  suffering  for  an  hour  together,  by  the  mere  indirect 
castigation  of  a  speech  covertly  alluding  to  him, — how  he  could 
frighten  almost  out  of  his  senses,  a  chief  justice  of  Chester 
who  dared  enter  the  lists  with  him, — how  he  could  strike  another 
menihcT  of  the  same  honourahle  house  dumb  with  a  look,  change 
at  will  the  current  of  feeling  from  broad  mirth  to  breathless 
attention  and  solemnity,  and  awe  the  house  by  his  mere  tread. 
And  not  only  could  he  do  tins,  when  he  sought  to  awe  or  to 
intiniidatc  ;  by  a  j)laytul  sally,  a  stroke  of  wit  or  of  pathos,  be 

•  Lord  Chatham  was  an  nccompHshed  (frecian;  he  is  staled 
to  have  translated  the  speech  of  Fcriclcs  inserted  in  Smilbi 
I'hucydidei. 
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would  produce  edects  scarcely  less  powerful ;  and  oue  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  his  command  of  the  house  was, 
the  irresistible  effect  produced  by  his  taking  up  the  exclamation 
of  Mr.  Crenville,  ‘  Where  are  our  means?  where  is  our  money?’ 
and  tuniiujj  them  into  ridicule,  as,  slowly  pacing  out  of  tJie 
house,  he  nummed  the  first  line  of  a  popular  song,  ‘  Gentle 
*  Shepherd,  tell  me  where.*  The  man  who  could  do  all  this, 
must  nave  been  the  greatest  of  modern,  and,  considering  tlie 
audience  w’hom  he  addressed,  tlie  greatest  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  orators. 

There  is  but  one  other  man  of  whom,  in  our  own  day,  equal 
wonders  are  recorded,  and  they  were  wrought  on  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  audience,  and  by  means  of  a  different  character ;  but  the 
eloquence  of  both  was  irresistible,  and  in  both,  it  lay  chiefly 
in  the  manner.  Mr.  Butler  would  start  back  with  horror  and 
loathing  at  the  name — it  was  Whitfield.  But  Lord  Chatham 
would  have  estimated  him.  Whitfield’s  tSemions  furnish  no 
more  an  idea  of  the  man,  than  Chatham’s  speeches  do ;  but 
what  is  incontestibly  recorded  of  the  power  of  his  oratory  on 
all  who  were  brought  within  the  vortex  of  his  eloquence,  proves 
him  to  have  been  as  great,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  pulpit,  as  his  Lord- 
ship  was  in  the  Senate.  The  fruits  of  Whitfield’s  eloquence^ 
though  less  know  n  to  history,  will  one  day  appear  to  have  been 
the  more  extensive  and  the  more  permanent. 

What  is  said  of  the  simplicity  of  Lord  Chatham’s  diction,  and 
the  ap|>arent  simplicity  of  his  sentiments,  well  agrees  w  ith  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  its  transcendent  character.  A  speaker 
may  convince,  may  please,  may  dazzle  w  ithout  simplicity  ;  but 
simplicity  is  an  essential  attribute  of  the  highest  style.  It  is  so 
in  every  thing.  Grandeur  may  be  rich,  ornate,  complicate ; 
sublinnty  is  invariably  simple.  The  cborusses  of  Handel  are 
at  once  the  simplest  and  the  sublimest  of  musical  compositions. 
What  holds  good  of  architecture,  of  poetry,  of  music,  must 
needs  be  true  of  eloquence.  If  “  proper  words  in  proj>er  places” 

a  correct  definition  of  a  perfect  style,  clear  ideas  in  simple 
language,  if  not  a  good  definition,  is  a  good  recipe  fora  power- 
fill  style.  This  is  indeed  the  raw  material  of  eloquence :  all  the 
rest  is  delivery.  But  the  predicament  of  the  public  speaker  tends 
to  disturb  the  current  of  the  ideas,  to  break  the  lines  and  per¬ 
vert  the  images  which  are  reflected  in  it,  and  to  darken  the 
surface  of  the  memory.  Hence  arises  that  want  of  distinctness 
yhich  disturbs  the  self-possession  of  the  speaker,  betraying 
ifaelf,  if  not  in  hesitation  and  perplexity,  in  a  certain  deficiency 
of  ease,  and  firmness,  and  courage,  and  naturalness,  and  sym- 
®otry  in  the  wiiole  expression  of  his  delivery.  It  is  not  enough, 
fherefore,  that  he  is  master  of  his  subject ;  what  is  chiefly 
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requisite  i*,  that  he  shall  have  the  |)erfect  command  of  himself- 
and  if  he  has  this,  he  will  have  little  dithculty  in  acquiring  the 
command  of  his  audience.  If  a  speaker  is  possessed  of  this 
presence  of  mind,  he  may  command  attention,  indeed, although 
he  has  neither  clear  ideas  nor  powerful  lanj^uage.  This  has 
been  remarkably  instanctMl  in  the  parliamentary  oratory  of  the 
late  Lt)rd  Londonderry,  in  w  hich  polished  manner,  presence  of 
juind,  and  tluency,  not  merely  sup[»lied  the  want  of  distinct 
ideas,  correct  diction,  and  all  the  higher  (pialities  of  eloquence, 
but  gave  a  certain  success  and  etl'ect  to  a  copious  stream  of 
magniloquent  nihility,  'fheie  is  a  vast  ditference  between  a 
skilful  debater,  or  evt:n  a  powerful  decluimer,  and  a  great 
orator,  notwithstanding  they  have  some  obvious  qualities  in 
common.  Shrt'wdness  will  often  talk  like  wisdom,  readiness 
and  dexterity  w  ill  in  many  situations  do  as  well  as  intellectual 
power,  and  a  certain  modest  -assurance  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
successful  mimic  of  that  moral  courage  which  is  the  attribute 
of  true  greatiu^ss. 

We  ha\e  somehow  brought  into  juxta-position,  without  any 
invidious  intention,  the  uaines  of  tw  o  sUitesmen  betw  een  whom 
the  disparity  is  too  immense  for  iair  comparison.  But  having 
done  so,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark  on  the  strange  mismatch, 
if  we  may  he  allow eil  the  phrase,  of  the  times  and  the  men. 
With  the  exception  of  the  American  War,  Lord  Chatham  had 
scarcely  an  occasion  atlorded  him  worthy  of  his  transcendent 
powers.  To  Lord  Cast h  reagh  it  w  as  assigned  to  assist  at  a 
congress  of  sovereiLins,  the  partitioiiers  of  Europe,  and  for  a 
long  period,  to  he,  in  a  sense,  tiie  political  antagonist  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  There  would  have  been  a  sphere  for  the  mighty  mind  of 
Chatham !  There  would  have  been  a  representative  of  England, 
to  he  brought  into  contact  with  the  Metternichs,  the  Harden- 
hergs,  and  all  the  pettifogging  statesmen  of  Europe  !  There 
would  have  been  a  man  for  sovereigns  to  have  vailed  to !  But 
it  was  not  to  be  so  ;  and  it  becomes  us  submissively  to  respect 
the  mysteries  of  Erovidence. 

Lord  North  was  a  debater  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  never 
possessed,  says  our  Reminiscent,  a  more  powerful  one.  No 
one  could  avail  himself  of  the  strong  part  of  a  cause  with 
greater  ability,  or  defend  its  weak  points  with  grt*ater  skill. 
He  was,  like  the  late  manager  of  the  House,  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man. 

‘  No  ipcakcr,*  it  is  said,  ‘  was  ever  more  conciliating,  or  enjoyed 
a  greater  pro|>orlion  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  house.  Araoog 
his  political  adversaries,  he  had  not  a  single  enemy.  With  an  uu* 
wiefdy  figure  and  a  dull  eye,  the  quickness  of  his  mind  seemed  »• 
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tuition.  His  wit  was  never  surpassed,  and  it  vras  attended  with  this 
lingular  quality,  that  it  never  gave  offence.* 

We  must  pive,  without  comment,  in  a  compressed  form,  our 
Reminiscent^s  observations  on  tlie  illustrious  rivals.  Fox,  Pitt, 
aiul  Hurke. 

*  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  of  Lord  North,  that  he  had  political 
adversaries,  but  no  enemy.  Goodnature,  too  easily  carried  to  excess, 
»a»  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  his  character.  In  vehemence  and 
power  of  argument  he  resembled  Demosthenes;  but  there,  the  re- 
x'mblance  ended,  lie  possi'ssed  a  strain  of  ridicule  and  wit,  which 
nature  denied  to  the  Athenian,  and  it  was  the  more  powerful  as  it  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  be  blended  with  argument,  and  identified  in  a  manner 
with  it.  The  moment  of  his  grandeur  was,  when, — after  be  had  stated 
the  argument  of  bis  adversary  with  much  greater  strength  than  his  ad¬ 
versary  had  done,  and  with  much  greater  striMigth  than  any  of  his  hearers 
thought  possible, — he  seized  it  w  ith  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  lore 
and  trampled  on  it  to  destruction.  If,  at  this  moment,  he  had  possessed 
the  pwer  of  the  Athenian  over  the  passions  or  the  imaginations  of  his 
hearers,  he  might  liave  disposed  of  the  house  at  his  pleasure  ; — but  this 
was  denied  to  him,  and,  on  this  account,  his  speeches  fell  very  short  of 
ihfctlect  which,  otherw  ise,  they  must  have  produced. 

‘  it  is  difiicult  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  him  and  Mr. 
Pitt:  the  latter  had  not  the  vehement  reasoning  or  argumentative  ridicule 
of  Mr.  Fox  ;  hut  he  had  more  splendour,  more  imagery,  and  much  more 
roithodand  discretion.  In  addition,  lie  liad  the  command  of  hitter  con¬ 
temptuous  sarcasm,  which  stung  to  madness.  It  was  prettily  said  by 
Mr.  (libhon,  “  Hilly’s  painted  galley  will  soon  sink  under  Charles’s 
black  collier.”  Hut  never  did  horoscope  prove  more  false.  Mr.  Fox 
said  more  truly,  “  Pitt  will  do  for  us,  if  he  docs  not  do  for 
himxlf.” 

*  Mr.  Fox  had  a  captivating  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner;  Mr* 
Pitt  was  more  dignifuxl  than  earnest:  it  was  an  observation  of  there* 
porters  in  the  gallery,  that  it  required  great  exertion  to  follow  Mr.  Fox 
•hilc  hewiis  speaking,  none  to  remember  what  he  had  said  ;  that  it  wiia 
easy  and  delightful  to  follow  Mr.  Pill,  not  so  easy  to  recollect  what  had 
delightixl  them.  It  may  be  added,  that,  in  all  Mr.  Fox’s  speeches,  even 
’•hen  he  was  most  violent,  there  was  an  unquestionable  indication  of 
good  humour,  which  attracted  every  heart.  Where  there  was  such  a 
»feming  equipoise  of  merit,  the  two  last  circumstances  might  be  thought 
to  turn  the  scale :  but  Mr.  Pitt’s  undeviating  circumspection, — sometimes 
Concealed,  hut  sometimes  ostentatiously  displayed, — tended  to  evbtain  fof 
him  from  the  prudent  and  the  grave,  a  confidence  which  they  denied  to 
hij  rival.  Iksidcs,  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  coalition,  no  India  hill  to  defend. 

orators  were  verbose;  Mr.  Fox  by  his  repetitions,  Mr.  Pill  by  his 
^niplificaiions.  Mr.  Grattan  observed  to  the  Reminiscent,  that  no  one 
heard  Mr.  Fox  to  advantage,  who  did  not  hear  him  before  the  coalition ; 
^  Mr.  Pitt,  who  did  not  hear  him  before  he  quitted  office.  Each  de¬ 
fended  himself  on  these  occasions  with  surprising  ability,  but  each  felt 
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he  had  done  something  (hat  required  defence : — the  talent  remained,  ibf 
mouth  »till  »pokc  aloud,  but  the  swell  of  soul  was  no  mure.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  these  eminent  men  at  this  time  put  the  llcminiscent  in  mind  of 
a  remark  of  Bossuelon  Fenelon  ;  “  Fenelon,"  he  said,  “  has  j>reatialeoli  • 
**  much  greater  than  mine  ;  it  is  his  misfortune  to  have  brought  him. 
**  self  into  a  situation  in  which  all  his  talents  are  necessary  for 
“  his  defence." 

‘  Greatly  inferior  to  either  of  these  extraordinary  men,  if  wc  are  to 
judge  of  him  by  his  speeches  as  he  delivered  them,  but  greatly  superior 
lo  both,  if  we  are  tojudgeof  him  by  his  speeches  as  he  published  them,-* 
Kdmund  Burke  will  always  hold  an  eminent  rank  among  the  most  di»> 
tinguished  characters  of  his  country.  Fstimating  him  by  his  written 
spcTches,  we  shall  tind  nothing  comparable  to  him  till  wc  reach  the  Ho. 
man  orator.  F(|ual  to  that  great  man  in  dialectic,  in  imagery,  in  occa¬ 
sional  splendour,  and  in  general  information,  exceeding  him  in  political 
wisdom,  and  the  application  of  history  and  philosophy  to  politics;  Le 
yields  to  him  in  grace  and  taste,  and  even  in  that  which  was  not  the 
forte  of  Cicero,  indiscretion.  A  philosophical  review  of  his  speeches 
and  writings,  keeping  his  politics,  as  his  inferior  gift,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  might  serve  for  the  subject  of  an  useful  and  interesting 
discussion. 

‘  In  familiar  conversation,  the  three  great  men  whom  we  have  wen- 
tioiud,  e(]ually  excelled.  But  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mr. 
Fox  complained  of  his  loo  frequent  ruminating  silence.  Mr.  Pill 
talked,  and  his  talk  was  fascinating.  A  gmxl  judge  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  the  only  person  he  had  known,  who  possessed  the  talent  of  con¬ 
descension.  Vet  his  loftiness  never  fors<»uk  him;  still,  one  might  be 
so^ujer  seducetl  to  lake  liberties  with  him,  than  with  Mr.  Fox.  Mr. 
Burke’s  conversation  was  rambling,  but  splendid,  rich,  and  instructive 
beyond  comparison.' 

Mr.  ButltT  gives  an  anecdote  of  I 'ox,  whieli  confiniisthe  idea 
wehuve  alw  ays  been  led  to  entertain,  that  his  hal)its  of  think¬ 
ing  were  jiracticul  rather  than  speculative,  and  tliat  his  gift 
was  intuition  rather  than  j)rofiinditv.  lie  confessed  to  the 
•  Reminiscent,' that  he  had  never  read  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  adding  :  ‘  There  is  something;  in  all  these  subjects  which 
‘  passes  my  comprehension  ;  something  so  wide,  that  I  could 
'  never  embrace  them  myself  or  tind  any  one  who  did.'  His 
great  rival  would  not,  probably,  have  made  so  frank  a  con¬ 
fession,  but  he  is  suspected  to  have  been  not  more  deeply  versed 
in  the  science.  His  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  is  stated  lo 
have  been  suggested  by  an  accidental  visit  to  a  town  in  Essex, 
at  that  time  sutlering  an  extreme  degree  of  depression  and 
wretchedness.  He  had  every’  assistance  in  forming  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  bill  which  the  experience  of  others  could  supply;  yet  a 
slight  discussion  of  tlie  measure  discovered  the  impracticability 
of  it  in  all  its  pig:ts  !  The  study  of  political  economy,  if  not 
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the  icience,  has  certainly  made  considerable  progress  since 
that  time,  and  Adam  Smith,  if  not  read,  is  at  least  cited  as  an 
authority  with  reverence.  Yet,  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
either  House,  may  be  suspected  of  not  being  much  better  ac- 

auaintedwith  the  science,  than  tlie  great  men  above  referred  to  : 
lev  are  men  of  intuition,  not  men  of  study ;  or  men  neither  gifled 
with  intuition  nor  addicted  to  study,  but  men  of  business.  Lord 
Lansilown  is  a  brilliant  exception  among  the  Peers;  Mr.  Hus- 
ki.ssou,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Brougham,  imd  a  few  more  must  be 
iduiitted  to  understand  these  nuitters,  so  far  as  they  possess 
the  tHugibilitv  of  science,  in  the  Commons’  House. 

Lord  Thurlow,  Sheridan,  Lord  Melville,  and  Grattan,  our 
Reminiscent  thinks,  deserve  to  rank  next  in  eminence  to  the 
mighty  three.  Of  Sheridan,  he  says  : 

*  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  nevertheless  is  true,  that  common 
tense  and  dignity  were  possessed  by  him  iu  an  extraordinary  degree; 
but  they  were  so  counteracted  by  habitual  procrastination  and  irregu¬ 
larity,  that  he  was  scarcely  known  to  possess  them.  He  had  very 
little  information  ;  had  even  little  classical  learning :  but  the  powers 
uf  his  mind  were  very  great.  He  had  a  happy  vein  of  ridicule.  He 
could,  however,  rise  to  the  serious  and  the  severe ;  and  then  his 
style  of  speaking  was  magnificent ;  but  even  in  liis  happiest  eftusions, 
be  had  too  much  of  prettiness.  He  required  great  preparation  for  the 
display  of  his  talents:  hence  he  was  not  a  debater, — one  who  attacks 
anu  defends  on  every  occasion  that  calls  him  forth.  It  is  observable 
that,  of  this  kind  of  oratory,  antiquity  has  lefl  us  no  specimen ;  and 
that,  in  modern  Europe,  it  has  not  existed  out  of  England.  Lord 
North,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox  excelled  in  it:  the  first,  perhaps,  sur¬ 
passed  the  two  others  in  this  useful — it  may,  perhaps,  be  called  most 
useful — species  of  oratory.  But,  though  Mr.  Sheridan  was  no  de¬ 
bater,  he  was  sometimes  most  felicitous  in  an  epigrammatic  reply.' 

Mr.  Butler’s  estimate  of  Grattan  is  pretty  nearly  the  same 
as  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  express.*  ‘  Nature  had 
'  denied  him,’  he  remarks,  ‘  many  of  the  most  important  quali- 
'  fications  of  an  orator,  and  his  taste  was  not  that  of  Cicero ; 

*  but  she  gave  him  genius  and  industry.’ — ‘  Nothing,’  he 
adds,  *  can  shew  more  strongly  than  a  comparison  between 
Mr.  Grattan  and  his  imitators,  the  vast  space  which  is  ever 
discernible  between  a  man  of  real  genius,  philosophy,  and 
'  business,  and  a  mere  artist  in  language.’ 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  seductive  topic,  that  we  must 
yery  slightly  advert  to  the  other  contents  of  the  volume.  There 
's  a  great  deal  about  Junius,  whom  Mr.  Butler  seems  half  in¬ 
clined  to  identify  with  Lord  George  Sackville.  But  it  will  not 
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do.  A*  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  he  admits  that  all  exlemWl 
denc4*  is  for  him,  but  contends  that  all  internal  evidence  it 
against  him,  and,  therefore,  the  argrument  on  each  side  l>eine, 
as  he  imaj^ines,  equally  strunj;,  the  pretension  of  Sir  Philip 
vanishes !  We  humbly'  submit  that  this  is  not  sound  logic. 
The  external  evidence  is  positive  ;  as  positive  as  circumstantial 
evidence  can  be :  llie  internal  evidence  is  purely  negative,  ami 
rests  upon  opinion.  We  deny,  however,  that  all  internal  evi* 
deuce  is  against  Sir  Philip’s  being  Junius.  His  reports  of 
Hpeeclies  and  his  political  tracts  have  been  deemed  by  compe¬ 
tent  judges  corroborative  of  his  claim.  It  is  only  begging  the 
question,  to  argue  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  did  not  write  the 
letters  of  Junius,  because  he  w  as  inexvinpetent  to  the  task.  We 
have  on  record  the  opinions  of  Sir  Philip’s  talenta  which  were 
entertained  bv  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries,  and  these 
justify  the  belief  that  he  was  equal  to  the  performance.  Had 
Burke  been  known  to  us  only  through  the  newspapers,  he 
would  have  been  thought  unequal  to  it ;  that  he  might  have 
been  Junius,  so  far  as  ability  is  concerned,  appears  only  imm 
his  published  w  ritings. 

A  biographical  notice  occurs  of  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on 
Contingent  Remainders,  which  we  could  have  wished  more 
extended.  Mr.  I'eam  appears  to  have  been  a  ver^'  extraordinary 
man.  He  was  a  general  scholar,  profoundly  versed  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics;  obtained  a  patent  for  dying 
scarlet,  and  solicited  one  for  a  preparation  of  porcelain;  com¬ 
posed  a  treatise  on  the  Greek  Accents,  and  another  on  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  ;  and  was,  finally,  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  useful  works  that  have  issued 
from  the  legal  press  in  this  counti  v. 


*  A  friend  of  the  Reminiscent  having  communicated  to  an  emi* 
nent  gunsmith,  a  project  of  a  musket  of  greater  power  and  roach 
lets  size  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  the  gunsmith  pointed  out  to  him 
its  defects,  and  observed,  that  “  a  Mr.  Fcarne,  an  obscure  lavo^man 
**  in  Breame’s  Buildings,  Chancery  lane,  had  invented  a  musket  whichf 
**  although  defective,  was  much  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object.'' ' 


<« 


This  *  obscure  law-man,'  whose  versatility  of  genius  and 
extensive  acquirements  we  have  mentioned  above,  told  Mr. 
Butler,  *  that  when  he  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 

•  study  of  Uie  law,  be  burned  his  profane  library,  and  wept 

•  over  its  flames ;  and  that  the  works  which  he  most  regrettw 

•  were  the  Homilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  to  the  people  of 

•  Antioch,  and  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.*  This  was  e 
costly  and  ma^animous  sacrifice :  it  wanted  only  a  nobler  ob^ 
ject  to  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  Ephesian  confessors  of 
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we  read  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Acts.  But*  in  tha 
present  day,  we  are  almost  tempteo  to  question  the  perfect 
^ity  of  a  man  who  could  bum  a  library  which  he  might  have 
eichan^ed  for  books  indispensable  to  the  legal  studies  he  had 
resolve3  to  devote  himself  to. 

We  have  several  references  to  a  more  extraordinary  man  than 
Mr.  Fearn — Napoleon. '  Like  all  Mr.  Butler’s  notices,  they 
are  eulogistic ;  out  it  does  him  credit,  that  he  has  ventured  to 
be  just  to  the  memory  of  that  great,  bad  man. 

<  The  Reminiscent  has  freq\iently  wished  for  leisure  to  compose  a 
ifgular  review  of  the  Code  Civil,  the  master-piece  of  Bonaparte's  lc« 
lotion,  and  likely  to  become  the  civil  code  of  the  whole  European 
continent  •  •  •  •  In  the  midst  of  his  victories,  Bonaparte  aspired  to 
legislative  fame.  The  Reminiscent  apprehends,  that  the  five  codes 
of  taw,  compiled  under  the  eye  of  Bonaparte,  though  in  some  respects 
jistly  objectionable,  will  always  be  honourable  to  his  memory.  He 
himself  thought  so  favourably  of  them,  as  to  express  to  a  friend  of  the 
Reminiscent,  a  wish,  that  he  might  descend  to  posterity  with  these  in 
his  hands.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  some  one,  properly  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  task,  would  favour  the  public  with  a  comparative  view  of 
their  leading  principles,  and  those  ot  the  law  of  England.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  such  a  work  can  be  expected  from  none  but  a  person  who  is 
at  once  conversant  with  the  principles,  the  theory,  and  the  practice  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  both  countries  : — and  Rimiliy  is  no  more. 

*  The  Discussions  sur  le  Code  Civil  shew  the  manner  in  which  that 
code  was  compiled.  Bonaparte  appears  in  them  to  great  advantage. 
The  magistrates  who  assisted  at  them  possessed  unquestionably  great 
talents;  but  Bonaparte  frequently  enters  the  lists  with  them,  generally 
ihews  himself  their  equal,  at  times  their  superior,  and  always  takes  the 
humane  and  liberal  side.  It  adds  to  his  honour,  that  between  him 
and  his  assessors,  no  distinction  of  rank  is  ever  discernible.  Pliny 
could  not  act  with  greater  case,  or  speak  with  more  freedom  before 
Trajan,  than  the  assessors  of  Bonaparte  acted  and  spoke  before  him.’ 

Had  we  room,  we  should  be  tempted  to  dwell  a  little  on  a 
subject  to  w’hich  the  Reminiscent  more  than  once  adverts,  and 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  our  sphere ;  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  English  and  French  literature.  Mr.  Butler 
seems  unw  illing  to  admit  that  the  English  are  competent  judges 
of  the  beauties  of  French  poetry.  ‘  How  little.’  (he  cites  an  in¬ 
telligent  friend  as  saying)  ‘  are  we  sensible  of  that  indescribable 
‘  charm  of  the  verses  of  Racine,  of  which  every  Frenchman 
’talks  to  us  with  so  much  rapture!’  Very  true;  but  what 
scholar  is  insensible  of  the  indescribable  charm  of  the  verses  of 
Horace,  though  in  a  dead  language,  the  genuine  enunciation 
of  which  is  lost  ?  The  beauties  of  Racine  are,  however,  we  will 
^tare  to  say,  appreciated  by  many  Englishmen,  so  far  as  they 
independent  of  the  rhythm.  For  the  monotonous  march 
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of  the  French  heroic  verse,  we  profess  to  have  no  ear,  ooraie. 
we  able  to  taste  the  charm  of  the  alternation  of  close  and  open 
rhynies.  Our  suspicion  that  many  Frenchmen  are  in  the  ssim 
predicament,  arises  from  our  never  having  had  the  good  for. 
tune  to  meet  with  one  who  could  read  French  verse  well  him. 
self,  or  keep  his  voice  out  of  an  execrable  sing-song.  Wt 
blame  no  foreigner,  however,  for  not  understanding  or  apprs. 
ciating  the  rhythm  of  Milton,  or  even  of  Shakspeare.  But 
their  attempts  at  translation  shew  that  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  poet.  If  Fox  and  Gibbon  could  really  prefer  Co^ 
neille  and  Racine  to  the  two  great  English  bards,  as  they  us 
said  to  have  done,  we  can  only  set  it  down  to  the  stren^  of 
their  classical  prepossessions,  producing  a  morbid  and  artiheial 
taste,  such  as  the  French  themselves  exhibit  in  their  insipid 
mimicry  of  every  thing  classical.  Careless  respecting  thfir 
own  national  monuments,  they  are  all  astonishment  at  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  expressed  by  the  English  visiter  at  the  sight  of  the 
Gothic  abbey  or  Norman  cathedral ;  they  can  let  these  go  to 
decay,  and  even  anticipate  the  slow  w  ork  of  time  to  build  paltry 
houses  with  the  still  picturesque  mins.  Blind  to  the  true 
sources  of  beauty,  these  second-hand  Romans  cannot  admire 
Nature  herself  till  she  has  been  set  off  by  the  curling  irons  of 
Art,  and  stitfened  into  a  classical  shape  toule  a  C antique.  As  to 
Gibbon,  his  style  is  a  proof  that  he  had  much  less  taste  than  af¬ 
fectation  ;  and  Fox  himself,  misled  by  his  passion  for  clas¬ 
sical  models  into  an  opposite  fault,  has  shewn  in  his  posthu¬ 
mous  fragment,  thattne  man  who  could  shake  the  senate  with 
the  voice  of  a  giant,  knew'  not  how  to  brandish  his  pen. 

Every  one  admits  tliat  ‘  we  have  nothii^  to  oppose  to  the 
'  comedies  of  Moliere  or  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,'  to  which 
Mr.  Butler  adds,  the  elegant  trifles  of  Chaulieu  orGfess^t; 
and  this  admission  shews  that  we  are  not  wholly  incapable  of 
doing  justice  to  the  chef  (Vatuvres  of  their  language.  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Rousseau,  our  Author  considers  as  possessing  more  of  the 
true  poetic  character  than,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Racine, 
any  of  his  countrymen  .  The  French  admire  Young,  and  rank 
him  far  above  his  proper  station  among  English  poets  ;  a  ce^ 
tain  proof  of  their  dehciency,  not  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Ian* 
guage,  but  in  genuine  taste.  ‘  They  allow,'  says  Mr,  BotleiTi 

•  the  auperiority  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  over. 

•  their  own  philosophers,  and  the  superiority  of  Hume,  Roheft- 

*  son,  and  Gibbon  over  their  own  historians.'  This  superiorly, 
does  not,  however,  as  regards  the  former  three,  relate  to  Umu 
mere  literary  excellence  as  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  it 
remarked  by  our  neighbours,  that  *  while  Boseuet,  BonrdaUuti: 

*  and  Massillon  are  to  be  found  in  all  libraries  and  many  toileta 
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I  every  part  of  the  Continent  where  literatnre  is  cultivated^ 

I  •cfU’cely  one  English  preacher  or  divine  is  read  out  of  Eng* 

I  lend.’  Is  Mr.  Butler  of  opinion,  that  it  is  owing  to  their  in¬ 
feriority  to  those  OTeat  pulpit  orators,  that  the  works  of  Taylor^ 
of  Barrow,  and  of  South,  otTillotson,  of  Horsley,  and  of  Robert 
Hall  are  unknown  or  neglected  on  the  Continent  ?  If  he  does, 
he  is  a  very  singular  man  ;  a  better  Catholic  than  critic. 
We  admit,  however,  a  total  difference  of  kind  between  the  com¬ 
positions  of  the  French  and  the  English  divines,  and  we  admit 
I  paucity  of  sermons  in  our  language  bearing  the  finished  cha¬ 
racter,  and  lay^ing  claim  to  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
or  Saurin.  This  last  writer  is  not  named  by  Mr.  Butler:  is  he 
unacquainted  with  him?  Our  readers  may  like  to  have  our 
Reminiscent’s  comparative  estimate  of  the  three  great  French 
orators :  it  is  prefaced  with  a  most  extravagant  laudation  of  hit 
fafourite  Bossuet. 

*  As  to  Bossuet,  erudition,  eloquence,  and  power  of  argument  were 
united  in  him  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  to  discover  another  person,  in 
whom  an  equal  measure  of  all  these  is  found,  both  ancient  and  modem 
times  might  perhaps  be  ransacked  in  vain.  The  sermons  of  Bossuet 
place  him  incontestibly  in  the  first  line  of  preachers ;  and  even  leave 
It  open  to  argument,  whether  he  be  not  the  first  in  that  line.  Bour- 
diloue  and  Massillon  alone  can  dispute  his  pre-eminence.  Nothing 
in  the  sermons  of  either  equals,  in  splendour  or  sublimity,  a  multitude 
of  passages  which  may  be  produced  from  the  sermons  of  Bossuet ;  and 
be  has  little  of  Massillon’s  too  frequent  monotony,  or  of  the  cold  dia¬ 
lectic  which  occasionally  retards  the  beautiful  march  of  Bourdaloue. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bossuet  has  not  the  continued  elegance  and  grace 
of  Massillon ;  and  an  advocate  of  Bourdaloue  might  contend,  that,  if 
Bourdaloue  appear  to  yield  to  Bossuet  in  sublimity,  it  is  only  because 
the  sublimity  of  Bourdaloue  is  more  familiar,  and  therefore  less  im* 
poling.’ 

'  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  sermons  of  Massillon,  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  Euripides  and  of  Racine,  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  Tully’a 
Oflices,  are  the  most  perfect  of  human  compositions.  Those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  read  sermons  merely  for  their  literary  merit,  will  generally 
prefer  the  sermons  of  Massillon  to  those  of  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  profound  theology  of  the  sermons  of  Bossuet, 
end  the  countless  passages  in  them  of  true  sublimity  and  exquisite 
ps^os,  will  lead  many  to  give  him  a  decided  preference  over  both  his 
riYsli.  But  those  who  read  sermons  for  instruction,  and  whose  chief 
in  the  perusal  of  them,  is  to  be  excited  to  virtue  or  confirmed 
Inner  paths,  will  generally  consider  Bourdaloue  as  the  first  of  preachers, 
ttd  eveiy  time  tney  peruse  him,  will  feel  new  delight.  No  sermons 
pniKss,  in  so  great  a  degree,  the  indescribable  charm  of  simplici^ ; 
^  no  composition,  sacred  or  profane,  contains  any  thing  which,  in 
or  tSictf  exceeds  that  insensible  rise  from  mere  instruction  into 
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eloqueooty  of  which  Bourdaloue  scarcely  has  a  sermon  that  dots  dq^ 
Aimish  more  than  one  example.  To  these  roust  be  added,  his  ines> 
tioiable  talent  of  conversing  with  his  hearers.* 

t 

Robert  Hall,  in  bin  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  presents  the  nearest  approach,  oerhaps,  to  the  eloquence 
of  Bossuet,  of  any  English  writer.  He  is,  we  suspect,  an  ad¬ 
mirer,  perhaps  unconsciously  an  imitator,  of  that  master  of  pal- 
pit  oratory.  In  many  respects,  a  similarity  might  be  traced 
between  them.  In  power  of  argument,  he  is  more  than  the 
Frenchman's  equal ;  in  erudition,  possibly,  not  his  inferior ;  hii 
elociuence  is  often  of  the  same  character.  All  that  he  wants  to 
render  him  more  than  the  rival  of  any  pulpit  orator  that  has 
appeared,  is  such  an  audience  as  should  call  forth  his  utmost 
powers,  and  jx  titting  occasion  to  give  scope  to  them,  togeth^ 
with  the  Frenchman's  ambition,  and  less  piety  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  it  in  that  sacred  cliair  which  is  degraded  by  eloquence  it¬ 
self  when  Uiat  eloquence  puts  on  the  character  pf  display.  Bp. 
Horsley  is  a  writer  of  a  very  different  kind.  We  may  adduce, 
however,  his  sermon  on  the  faith  of  the  Syrophenician  woman, 
as  one  of  tlie  finest  specimens  of  genuine  pathos  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  pulpit  compositions. 

There  is  n  good  reason  why  English  tlieologians  are  not  read 
and  appreciated  on  the  Continent,  although  M^r.  Butler  chooiei 
to  kee]>  it  out  of  sight  :  they  are  regarded  as  heretics.  But  it 
would  seem  that  tnere  must  be  a  better  reason  assignable  for 
the  comparative  poverty  of  our  theological  catalogue  in  respect 
of  eloquent  sermon- writers.  Can  this  arise  from  our  being 
ProtestiiiiU  ?  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  in  part  it  does. 
W  e  must  ex  pla  in  ourselves.  Our  readers  must  have  heard  of  a  scu^ 
rilous  book  of  Bishop  Lavington's,  entitled  **  The  Enthusiasm 
“  of  Papists  and  of  Methodists  compared.”  Falsehood  and  malig¬ 
nity  enough  pervade  the  book,  but  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
title.  Papists  and  Methodists,  (by  which  we  mean  what  the 
Bishop  means,  evangelical  preachers  in  general,)  have  thifow 
thing  in  common — enthusiasm.  They  are  in  earnest ;  theif 
characters  bear  the  impress  of  their  profession,  and  their  afFee* 
vions  take  part  witli  tneir  faith.  The  strong  persuasion  they 
have  of  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  their  respective  crecdif 
gives  a  diitincUiess  to  their  ideas,  and  a  firmness  and  boldneii 
U>  Uieir  manner  of  enunciating  tliem,  which  require  only  to  be 
anaociated  with  adequate  talent  to  constitute  eloquence.  An4 
we  have  not  wanted  at  any  lime  eloquent  men  among  Oir 
preachers  ;  but  they  have  been  confined  to  that  class  of  society 
in  which  it  was  inevitable  that  their  eloquence  should  psrtikt 
of  the  rudeness  of  their  education,  and  be  vitiated  or  lowewd 
in  accommodation  to  the  character  of  their  audience.  Among 
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the  higher  classea,  all  that  might  border  on  eloquence  is  pro- 
•eribed  under  the  sweeping  name  of  rant.  Nay  more,  the  very 
material  of  eloquence  is  destroyed  by  the  cold,  muddy  ortho* 
doxy  which  prides  itself  on  its  college-breeding,  and  its  mathe« 
matical  dimensions  as  squared  by  certain  formularies, — which* 
deals  out  its  nicely  poised  dogmas  with  the  timid  air  of  a  veiH 
der  of  poison,  afraid  that  this  or  that  article  of  the  compound, 
faith  or  morals,  should  predominate,  glorying  chiefly  in  H» 
moderation.  And  then,  these  polished  preachers,  who  UTould 
sicken  at  the  Quaker  whine  or  tne  old  Cameronian  tune,  or  any 
twang  that  smacked  of  Methodism,  have  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  as  artificial  and  marked  a  tone  and  cadence  as  possi* 
b)e :  ary,  short,  and  monotonous,  it  could  not  be  made  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  eloquence. 

Mr.  Butler  cites  a  specimen  from  Bourdaloue  of  what  he 
deems  transcendent  pulpit  eloquence  of  the  familiar  kind.  We 
will  venture  to  say  that  we  could  produce  many  exactly  similar 
pusages  from  the  writing  of  the  puritanical  divines.  We  have 
not  hitherto  mentioned  Howe,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
lelect  from  his  sermons  passages  of  unrivalled  grandeur.  Char- 
nock  is  occasionally  very  great.  Grove  is  known  to  have  been 
one  of  the  finest  writers  of  his  day :  the  best  Saturday  night 
p^rs  in  the  Spectator  were  furnished  by  him.  Nor  must 
Wkts  be  forgotten.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  back.  Therd 
ii  a  sermon  of  Maclaurin's  on  glorying  m  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  is  a  most  splendid  piece  of  pulpit  declamation.  Robert 
Robinson,  Lavington  of  Bideford,  and  many  others  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  carried  genuine  pulpit  eloquence  to  a 
highly  respectable  pitch.  But  Uiese  are  names,  which  few, 
perhaps,  of  the  higher  ranks  of  our  own  proud  hierarchy  ever 
heard  of ;  much  less  are  they  likely  to  have  reached  the  ear  of  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Yet  these  are  the  only  pulpit  orators  of 
Ragland.  Protestantism,  in  stripping  the  creed  of  the  polite 
of  all  superstition,  has  destroyed  that  hold  which  superstition 
gxre  it  on  their  feelings  ;  it  has  swept  away  delusions  which 
ounistered  to  enthusiasm,  and  has  emancipated  the  mind  at 
tke  expense  of  some  portion  of  its  ingenuousness.  True  ro¬ 
llon,  pure  and  undented,  will  not  yield  to  superstition  either 
fa  its  hold  on  the  passions,  or  in  its  power  of  elevating,  while 
it  enlightens  and  sanctifies  the  mind.  But  Protestantism  sepa- 
from  true  piety,  mere  orthodoxy  unanimated  by  genuine 
Titian  enthusiasm,  is  little  better  than  *  a  cold  negation  ;* 
^  can  such  bones  live  till  the  Spirit  of  God  has  breathed 
oa  them.  • 

We  wish  we  could  part  with  Mr.  Butler,  to  whom  we  sie  in¬ 
debted  for  so  much  information  and  entertainment,  on  perfectly 
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good  terms ;  but  as  we  were  closing  his  volume,  the  title  of 
one  of  his  sections  arrested  our  attention,  and  we  cannot  let  it 
pass  wholly  unnoticed;  it  runs  thus:  *  Suggestion  of  a  work 

*  on  the  grand  Mankhean  conspiracy,*  We  need  but  give  the 
names  of  the  chief  conspirators  here  associated,  to  shew  the 
sort  of  work  which  Mr.  Butler  wishes  to  have  written,  and  to 
shew  too,  who,  if  any  Protestant,  shonld  be  the  writer.  They 
are  Manes,  and  his  (ollowers,  the  Paulicians,  the  Albigenses,  the 
Popelicans,  the  Bogards,  the  Lotiards,  and  the  Calvinists; 
all  ‘  equally  hostile  to  church  and  state.*  The  authorities  to 
whom  the  future  historian  is  referred  for  illumination  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  extensive  conspiracy,  are  Gibbon,  Bossuet, 
Bayle,  Father  Person,  Basnage,  and  the  History  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  or  Memnonites  given  by  Dr.  Maclaine ;  all,  it  must 
be  Confessed,  most  impartial,  dispassionate,  and  religious  au- 
tlfories.  And  who  should  the  historian  be  but  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester? — unless,  indeed,  Dr.  Copleston  is  disposed  to 
undertake  it.  We  forgot  to  add,  that  the  Calvinistic  '  doctrine 
'  of  Equality’  having  been  adopted,  ‘  to  a  limited  or  unlimited 

*  extent,*  by  the  French  philosophers,  they  must  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  conspiracy.  That  of  the  Jesuits  (Mr.  Butler’e 
tutor  Wii8  a  Jesuit)  sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
iL  Look  at  its  successive  heads — Manes,  Waldo,  Wicklif, 
Calvin,  and  the  French  Encyclopedists.  This  polycephaloui 
monster  must  surely  be  the  dnigon  of  the  Apocalypse.  Could 
Mr.  Butler  but  prove  this,  he  would  indeed  deserve  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Uncle’s  Lives  of  the  Saints;  he 
could  scarcely  escape  the  honour  of  being  canonized. 

To  be  serious,  Mr.  Butler  is,  we  are  persuaded,  too  upright  a 
man  to  l>e  guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  as  well  as  too  ami¬ 
able  to  be  capable  of  malignant  intention.  But  he  has,  in  this 
instance,  suHered  his  educational  prejudices  to  betray  him  into 
tlie  adoption  of  a  ciduinny,  which  could  have  originated  only  in 
the  spirit  of  inveterate  malignity.  It  is  an  hy])othesi8  contra¬ 
dicted  at  everv  sUq>  by  facts,  and  not  less  at  war  with  common 
sense  than  witli  history.  Mr.  Butler  knows,  for  he  is  a  learned 
man,  that  Bayle  s  attempt  to  ‘  resuscitate'  the  followers  of  Ma¬ 
nes  was  exposed  by  lA'ibuitz.  The  ‘  shrewdness*  of  his  infidel 
objections  struck  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  at  Revelation  itself. 
‘  Solon  lui,*  says  l^eibnitz,  *  les  orthodoxes  semblent  aduiettre 

*  deux  premiers  l^rincipes,  en  faisant  le  Diable  auteur  du 

*  ch6.*  \V  Inch  gross  misrepresentation  is  met  with  the  admi¬ 
rable  remark  :  *  Quant  la  cause  dn  mal,  il  est  vrai  qu#  k 

Diable  est  Tauteur  du  peche  :  mais  Torigine  du  peche  vienl 

*  de  plus  loin  ;  sa  source  ett  dans  rimperfection  originale  des 

creatures  :  cebi  les  rend  capables  de  pecher,  et  il  y  a  des  cir- 
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*  Constances  dans  la  suite  des  choses  qui  font  qiie  cette  puis- 
«  sauce  est  mise  en  acte.*  If  this  be  Aianichetui  doctrine,  we 
will  profess  ourselves  of  that  sect.  But  unless  Mr.  Butler  dis¬ 
believes  in  the  personality  of  the  Devil,  he  will  possibly  find# 
that  he  is  as  much  concerned  in  th4  charge  of  Bayle  as  the 
Calvinists.  As  to  the  Albigenses  and  the  Lollards,  we  will  not 
occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  by  shewing  tlie  falsehood  of  tlie 
charge,  both  as  respects  their  theological  and  tlieir  political 
sentiments.  Mr.  Lingard  has  disgraced  himself  by  making  his 
Histoir  the  vehicle  of  a  shameless  attack  upon  the  memoir  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  Ei^land  ever  produced,  John 
Wicklif:*w'e  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Butler  treading  in  his  foot¬ 
steps.  These  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  hold  their  opinions  \ 
but  when,  in  contempt  of  accredited  documents,  they  cite  the 
rancorous  misstatements  of  profligate  monks  as  data  for  a  fair 
opinion  of  the  tenets  of  their  obnoxious  adversary,  or,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  make  the  insidious  representations  of  the 
uifidel,  levelled  at  Christianity  itself,  a  pretence  for  imputing 
fictitious  doctrines  to  their  opponents,  in  such  a  case  they  only 
betray  the  intolerance  which  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  from 
the  Romish  Creed,  even  as  held  by  the  most  liberal  of  its  votaries. 
We  pardon  the  individual,  but  it  is  in  consideration,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Church  from  which  he  has  drunk  in  tliis  spirit  with 
bis  mental  nourishment.  Mr.  Butler  will  not  thank  us  for  making 
such  an  excuse  for  him  ; — we  cannot  help  it.  We  would  fain 
have  parted  with  our  Reminiscent  without  a  word  about  the- 
ology ;  for,  on  that  point,  it  was  inevitable  that  we  should 
clash.  But  he  has  our  hearty  good-will  and  esteem,  and  our 
thanks  for  his  volume,  notwithstanding,  value  them  as  he  may* 
Bishop  Tomline  and  his  orthodox  clergy  will  deem  tliat  little 
sly  bit  of  malignity  about  the  Calvinists  the  best  thing  in  the 
bwk.  We  expect  to  see  it  quoted  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
**  Refutation.” 


Art.  VI.  1.  Sir  Martnaduke  Marwelty  a  dramatic  Poem ;  the  Mermaid  of 
Galloway ;  the  Legend  of  Richard  Fauldcr ;  and  twenty  Scottish 
Songs.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  210.  Price  Ts. 
London.  1822. 

1  Halidon  Hill ;  a  dramatic  Sketch  from  Scottish  llislory.  By  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  Bart.  8vo.  pp.  110.  Price  6s.  F.dinburgh.  1822. 

E  have  high  authority  for  classing  together  these  two 
'  ^  productions.  The  Author  of  the  “  Fortunes  of  Nigel”  ad- 


•  See  Eclectic  Review,  N.S.  July,  1821. 
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mits.  in  his  prefatory  parley  with  Captain  Clutterbuck,  that 
his  friend  Allan  has  produced  just  such  a  poem  as  he  might 
himself  have  written  on  a  very  sunny  day.  This,  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  will  think  next  to  receiving  a  compliment  from  Sir 
Walter  himself;  and,  in  truth,  he  deserves  it.  For  if  there  is 
more  of  the  heroic  spirit,  more  historic  verity,  more  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  drama,  in  Halidon  Hill,  there  is  the  ve^  sunshine  of  poetry 
in  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell.  It  is  one  of  those  wild,  faulty, 
captivating  productions,  which  bearing  upon  them  the  redeem¬ 
ing  marks  oi  original  genius,  seem  to  set  the  critic  at  defiance. 

know  not  whether  we  shall  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  it  into  the  shape  of  an  ‘  argument.*  We  forewarn  our 
readers,  that,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  they  must 
themselves  be  poets  in  feeling,  and  they  must  read  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  should  be  read  oy  the  light  of  a  very  sunny  day. 
Or  perhaps,  a  winter’s  tire,  when  it  is  waxing  near  upon  mid- 
nignt,  will  suit  this  tale  of  *  murder  and  merrymaking,’  war¬ 
riors,  maidens,  and  spirits,  to  the  full  as  well. 

Sir  Marmaduke  is  no  more  the  hero  of  the  poem,  than  Mac¬ 
duff  is  that  of  Macbeth.  But  this  does  not  matter:  he  is  a 
hero  nevertheless,  and  of  noble  blood.  His  father.  Lord 
Walter  Maxwell  of  Caerlaverock,  has  inconsiderately  got 
married,  and  provided  himself  with  a  son  and  heir,  without 
consulting  a  near  and  dear  relative  of  his,  one  Halbert  Con^e, 
who  calculated,  w'e  know  not  why,  on  succeeding  to  his  Cou¬ 
sin’s  estates.  This  gallant  and  fiery  round-head,  for  such  he 
proves  to  be,  one  of  Cromwell’s  men,  comes  home  from  the 
wars,  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  and,  sorely  displeased 
and  disconcerted  at  finding  a  wife  and  a  son  in  the  way  of  his 
succession  to  the  Nithsdale  princedom,  has  recourse  to  a  bold 
stroke  fora  lordship,  which  in  days  of  yore  was  too  often  acted. 
He  has  Lord  Maxwell  speedily  assassinated,  and  his  lady  and 
her  son  are  meant  to  be  launched  in  a  leaky  boat,  but  are  res¬ 
cued  by  some  outlawed  Royalists,  who  chance  to  be  hovering 
on  the  coast  of  Gallow  ay  at  the  moment.  All  the  assassins  are 
met  with  and  slain,  so  that  Corny  ne  remains  in  the  Castle  rather 
hdgetty  at  not  hearing  how  the  plot  has  succeeded  in  ail  its 
parts.  He  takes  quiet  possession,  however,  of  his  kinsman’s 
effects,  and  very  speedily  receives  an  express  from  London, 
appointing  him  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  the  name  of 
the  new  Protector,  Richard  Cromwell.  These  events,  with 
their  accessories  and  under-plots,  occupy  four  acts.  In  the 
fifth,  there  is  an  immense  bustle  of  captains,  soldiers,  spirits, 
&c.  passing  on  and  off  in  rapid  succession,  which  ends  in  Hjd* 
bert  Comyne’s  being  met  with  by  Sir  Marmaduke,  and,  with 
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the  help  of  Lord  Maxweirs  spirit,  served  as  Macbeth  was 
before  nim. 

Now  these  materials,  in  the  hand  of  a  common  play-wright 
or  rhymester,  would,  it  is  obvious,  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
furnishing  either  an  original  or  an  interesting  poem.  There  is 
little  or  no  plot ;  the  tale  has  been  told,  with  variations,  a 
thousand  times ;  the  characters  are  not  over  new  or  very  strongly 
marked  ;  there  are  improbabilities  and  impossibilities  in '  Uie 
minor  circumstances ;  and  yet,  out  of  tliese  common-place  ma¬ 
terials,  Mr.  Cunningham  has  contrived  to  frame  a  very  pleasing 
and  spirited  poem, — shewing  that  it  is  not  the  herbs  and  muck 
of  tlie  cauldron,  but  the  incantation  which  works  the  spell :  the 
charm  is  in  the  brewing.  Halbert  Comyne  will  introduce  him¬ 
self  to  our  readers  in  the  following  soliloquy. 

‘  ''Fis  said  there  is  an  hour  F  the  darkness  when 
Man's  brain  is  wondrous  fertile,  if  nought  holy 
Mix  with  his  musings.  Now,  whilst  seeking  this, 

I've  worn  some  hours  away,  yet  my  brain's  dull. 

As  if  a  thing  call'd  grace  stuck  to  my  heart. 

And  sicken'd  resolution.  Is  my  soul  tamed  '  ' 

And  baby-rid  wi'  the  thought  that  flood  or  held 
Can  render  back,  to  scare  men  and  the  moon, 

I'he  airy  shapes  of  the  corses  they  enwomb  ^ 

And  what  if  'tis  so?  Shall  1  lose  the  crown 
Of  my  most  golden  hope,  because  its  circle 
Is  haunted  by  a  shadow  ?  Shall  1  go  wear 
Five  summers  of  fair  looks, — sigh  shreds  of  psalms, — 

Pray  i'  the  desart  till  I  fright  the  fox, — 

(tuze  on  the  cold  moon  and  the  cluster'd  stars. 

And  quote  some  old  man's  saws 'bout  crowns  above,— 

Watch  with  wet  eyes  at  death-l)ed8,  dandle  the  child. 

And  cut  the  elder  whistles  of  him  who  knocks 
Red  earth  from  clouted  shoon.  Thus  may  I  buy 
Scant  praise  from  tardy  lips;  and  when  1  die, 

«  Some  ancient  hind  will  scratch,  to  scare  the  owl, 

A  death's  head  on  my  grave-stone.  If  1  live  so, 

May  the  s{)ectres  dog  my  heels  of  those  1  slew 
r  the  gulpb  of  battle  ;  wise  men  cease  their  faith 
In  the  sun's  rising;  soldiers  no  more  trust 
The  truth  of  temper'd  steel.  I  never  loved  him.— 

^  lie  topt  me  as  a  tree  that  kept  the  dew 

And  balmy  south  wind  from  me :  fair  maids  smiled  ; 

Glad  minstrels  sung ;  and  he  went  lauded  forth. 

Like  a  thing  dropt  from  the  stars.  At  every  step  , 

Stoop'd  hoary  heads  unbonneted  ;  while  caps 
Hung  i'  the  air ;  there  was  clapping  of  hard  palms. 

And  shouting  of  the  dames.  All  this  to  him 
Was  as  the  dropping  honey ;  but  to  me 
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''Fwsa  m  the  bitter  gfHirft.  Thul  did  1  hang, 

A*  Hit  rolnr't  Uttel,  kitting  the  dutt,  and  Hung 
Ilrhind  Him  for  bojf't  tliuutt, — for  colmsn't  dogt 
'Jo  buy  and  bark  at.  N<»w  from  a  far  Unit, 

Fn»m  Hfidt  of  blood,  and  r atrrmr  peril  I  come, 

IJkt*  an  eagle  to  Hit  rock,  wHo  findt  Hit  nett 
Fill'd  aitli  an  owict't  young/  .  pp.  fp,  so, 

Hubert  Dougan  and  Neal  are  two  of  his  followers.  They 
hate  du|j(  a  ((rave  iti  the  greenwood,  in  a  spot  uiivisited  by  Uie 
moonshine > 

*  iHe  tun 

May  look  frf>m  the  mid  Heaven  and  find  it  not/ 

And  now  they  enter  with  the  body  of  the  murdered  nohle- 
roan.  wntrJied  by  and  Graeme,  who  have  fallen  Hy 

aixident  on  the  spot. 

*  NraL  llittl  liear'tt  tliou  nought  t  or  wat't  the  dead  maii'i 

Hand 

THat  tH<M>k  the  Hhim  I  bough  f  'Tit  a  dreary  place. 

**  Yettreen  I  taw  the  new  tnfK)n  (rAoaali.) 

Wi*  thc!  dead  moon  in  Her  arm.'* 

C )  for  one  drop  of  m<Hit  iinrighteout  brandy  t 
Fm  all  at  cold  *t  a  cone. 

*  Dovffan.  I  with  lliou  wert  one. 

Oari’tt  thou  run  rather  tigh  tometcrapof  prayer  f 
I'hoii'lt  waken  all  the  ravent.  H€)inc!  tad  hind, 

WHotr  latt  a  fieillar  from  Hit  armt  w  duced 

With  a  rt  mnant  of  red  rihlHUi,  Here  p<*rcHaiice 
I'aikt  to  the  owl. 

*  iVffl/.  I’rayerf  I  can  mind  no  prayer, 

Not  evens  thred,  though  I  were  d<Kim’d  for  la4  k 
'rotliimlxT  with  my  beck*l<»ad.— Curte  thy  batte; 

I've  ipilt  a  mouthful  of  the  rarett  tpirit 

F.'er  charm'd  the  liKSHacbe. 

**  One  night  our  captain  He  did  dream  (CAsaa/i.) 

'fbere  came  a  voice,  winch  taid  to  Him, 

Prepare  yi»u  and  your  companie ; 

'I  o. morrow  night  you  muti  lixlgp  with  me." 

*  Dougan,  'Ilie  den  we  dug  for  thy  twwt  back-load  it 
Cirown  wdid  gnmnd  again.  I  thought  'twat  here, 
iliKler  tbit  blatted  pine.  Come,  Mdi,  man,  toft ! 

Omfourwl  ihete  honevtuc  kle  twigt,  they  hang 

Their  trndrilt  in  oimi  t  teeth. 

*  Nttii,  **  One  onxin-light  night  at  I  tal  high,  (Ckaunit) 

I  look'd  for  one,  but  two  came  by ; 


Sir  Marmatiukt  Mtt twill.  '2(13 

1lio  (nr  did  (rcniblc*,  nud  I  did  uutko  ,  „  , 

'lo  icr  (hr  liuleihrtr  two  did  nmkv.** 

lird  living,  Hubert,  b«'t  living  I  hit  right  liAiid 
lltn  givrri  me  n  tUggrrer  i*  ih*  lc«ib.  Curtc  uii 
Hub  Cotnyne't  frnrt  \  wp  might  Imvt  deniiM  him  deefi 
r  ihr  tiiArbii*  (l(Nir,  lN*yoiMl  •  tlrutli'houiKrt  •cetii, 

Or  cnit  him  in  the  derp  «iid  liknt  tea. 

*  Macgrr,  ( 'I’hrM  art!  two  fWiidt  who  haunt  (ha 

tainlly  Mept  • 

Of  covenanting  Cuinvne.  They  work  hit  will 
Whni  h«  hut  movrt  hit  finger, 

*  (irarmt.  They've  brought  work 

Of  murder't  thaping:  May,  let  U|  litt  all, 

And  rkr  their  broken  uUeringt  together ; 

And  run  the  track  of  murder  t  foot  till '( reach 
The  ihrethold  o*  the  plotter. 

*  Nr  at,  llulMTt,  I  hear 

Men*!  (ongurt— nay,  May,  'tit  hut  a  moute  i'tlie  grata ; 

And  yet  mine  ear  thaped  it  like  human  ipetrh. 

*  Ihuf^an,  AikI  what  o'  thatf  a  moute  may  chirp  like  a 

man ; 

A  dead  lord't  hand  livet  when  (he  green  Iniugli  wavetit* 

Fear  it  a  hoggliMi  follower.  Ilarettbe  grave) 

MeaMtire  it,  lord  ;  feel  if  it't  cut  to  fit  thee. 

Hah  (’oinyne  twore  tlniu  wert  hut  a  tad  lord. 

And  A  nimit  torry  hi'udKrnun,  From  hit  haiult 
'I  hou  hadat  a  paatage  to  heaven,  hIcMNly  iind  brief. 

And  yet  thou  braved  ut  nobly.  When  thou  taw 
The  rude  ateel  near  thee,  I  tee  yet  thine  eye 
lighten  av  thou  amote  the  foremott.  Oh  thy  look, 

Aa  thy  thrieking  lady  taw  thee)  it  might  make 
The  Ktarv  hum  down  from  heaven,  and  tlie  clear  moon 
Def  end  from  the  iky,  that  men  might  tee  to  hunt 
lit  to  deatruction. 

*  Nrai,  'I'hou  wilt  preach  alMiiit  it, 

Hth  ring  fine  wordt  and  tayingt,  tugar  tmooth, 

Tdl  the  wild  birdt  will  learn  to  ting  the  tale; 

'1  he  Mupid  owl  to  whiMip  it  in  day*liglit ; 

And  ihechaacd  hart  will  couch  tip«m  the  grave. 

That  men  may  find  out  murder.'  pp.  44 — fi. 

At  a  relief  to  theae  acenen  of  blood  tind  aulpbnr,  wc  ahnll 
•ntroduce  our  renden  to  Mary  Douglaa  of  Curnlongaii,  and 
May  Moriaoii  her  merry  maid. 

'  A/<iry  Duuf^lat,  Come  hither,  maiden  *,  dottihou  know  atret, 
A  high  green  tree,  upim  whote  ieafy  top 
Ibe  hirdi  do  huild  in  tprifig  f  'I’hit  tree  d<»ih  grow 
By  the  clear  fountain,  on  whote  virgin  hreaM 
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The  water  lily  lies.  There  the  pale  youth. 

Sick  in  his  tummer  beauty,  stoops  and  drinks : 

Grare  matrons  say,  the  waters  have  strange  virtues. 
Which  this  green  tree  drinks  through  his  veins,  and  wide 
To  the  joyous  air  he  spreads  his  bakamM  bough. 

Thou  know’st  it  not. 

*  May  Morison,  Lady,  I  know  it  rarely ; 

Far  up  Uie  straight  stem  of  this  lovely  tree 

The  honeysuckle  climbs,  and  from  its  boughs 
Flings  down  its  clusters,  till  the  blossoms  wreathe 
The  passers*  foreheads.  *Tis  the  self-same  tree 
T rue  lovers  swear  by.  I  have  three  of  its  leaves 
Sew*d  i*  the  hem  o’  my  kirtle.  ’Neath  its  bough 
Thou  lefl’st  thy  snood,  to  greet  Lord  Walter  Maxwell, 
When  his  fair  son  off-cap’d  thee  like  a  goddess. 

*  Mary  Douglas,  Cease,  cease,  thou  know’st  it ;  now 

swifl,  and  haste 

Unto  this  tree.  Fly  like  a  bird  that  leaves 
No  stamp  of  its  wing  upon  the  yielding  air ; 

Its  centre  stem  shoots  as ’t  would  say,  le  stars. 

I’ll  stop  when  I’m  among  you. — See  if  this 
Be  shorn  in  twain  by  fire ;  and  if  two  names. 

Carved  curious  i’  the  bark,  are  razed  out 
By  the  lightning’s  fiery  bolt. 

*  May  Morison*  Lady,  I'll  go. 

And  come  as  the  Scripture-dove  did,  when  she  bore 
Tidings  of  happy  sort. 

*  Mary  Douglas,  Can  there  be  truth 

In  the  dreams  of  night  ?  To  the  airy  semblances 
Of  possible  things  can  I  glew'  on  belief 

Firm  as  my  creed  ?  for  the  night  visions  ofl 
Take  their  complexion  from  our  troubled  thoughts. 
And  yet  wise  ones  have  said,  to  favour’d  men 
The  future  woes  are  vision’d  forth  and  shaped 
By  heavenly  hand  and  gentle.  Thus  sad  things 
Come  sofily  on  the  mind,  as  the  dove’s  down 
Drops  on  the  tender  grass.  Though  my  mind's  not 
Hoodwink’d  with  rustic  marvels,  I  do  think 
There  are  more  things  i’  the  grove,  the  air,  the  flood. 
Yea,  and  the  charnePd  earth,  than  what  wise  man. 
Who  walks  so  proud  as  if  hb  form  alone 
Fill’d  the  wide  temple  of  the  universe, 

Will  let  a  frail  maid  say.  I’d  write  i*  the  creed 
Of  the  hoariest  man  anve,  that  fearful  forms. 

Holy  or  reprobate,  do  page  men’s  heels  ; 

That  shapes  too  horrid  for  our  gaze  stand  o'er 
The  murder’d  dust,  and  for  revenge  glare  up, 

Until  the  stars  weep  fire  for  very  pity. 

If  it  be  so,  then  thU  sad  dream,  tnat  shook 
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My  limbs  list  night,  and  made  my  tresses  creep 
As  crested  adders,  is  a  warning  tongue, 

Whose  words  deep  woes  will  follow. 

*  Re-enter  Mat  Morisok. 

*  May  Moriion.  Hearken,  lady  : 

On  the  tree  top  two  cushat  doves  are  cooing ; 

At  its  green  foot  two  wanton  hares  arc  sporting; 

A  swarm  of  brown  bees  cluster  on  its  stem,  i 

And  loud  *8  their  swarming  song.  No  leaf  b  touch'd. 

The  tree  looks  green  and  lovely.'  pp.  58 — (>0. 

The  following  scene  is  in  a  different  style.  Lady  Max¬ 
well,  who  is  in  disguise,  is  by  one  of  the  shepherds  mistaken 
for  a  witch.  She  is  on  her  way  to  one  Mabel  Moran,  of  whom 
more  anon. 

*  Second  Shepherd.  Here  is  the  fair  form 

Come  from  the  east  too— wait  on  her  yercsell ; 

Tm  but  the  ncw-come  shepherd,  and  shall  e'en 
Climb  Criffel  like  a  deer. 

‘  First  Shepherd.  Gomeral  and  gowk  ! 

Run,  and  she'll  turn  thee  to  a  fox,  and  turn 
Herself  into  a  hound,  and  hunt  ye  round  ^ 

From  Bumswark  to  Barnhourie.  Gracious  me, 

She's  cross'd  the  salt  sea  in  a  cockle  shell, 

A  cast  off  slipper,  or  flown  o'er  the  foam. 

O'  the  Solway,  like  a  sheldrake. 

‘  lAsdy  Maxwell.  Youth,  return ; 

1  know  one  of  these  shepherds  well ;  he'll  lead  me 
To  where  the  good  dame  liv<^.  Take  thou  this  token 
To  my  fair  son.  It  was  his  father's  gift 
Upon  our  bridal  day.  Say  that  I  spake  not. 

Hut  press'd  it  to  my  breast,  as  1  do  now, 

And  rain’d  it  o'er  with  tears.  (Exit  Page.) 

‘  First  Shepherd.  This  b  a  dame 

From  the  Caerlaverock  side,  far  kenn'd  and  noted ; 

She  sits  by  Solway,  and  says  “  e'en  be 't  sae  ;** 

^  And  straight  the  waters  roar,  and  duck  the  ships 
Like  waterfowl.  'Faith,  we  must  speak  her  fair. 

*  Sec.  Shep.  O  !  soft  and  fair ;  O  !  Saunders,  soft  and  fair. 
Who  would  take  that  saf^ei  lady  for  a  dame 
That  deals  with  devils?  Sin  has  a  lovely  look. 

‘  First  Shep.  (To  Lady  Maxwell.)  This  is  a  bonnie  morn¬ 
ing,  but  the  dew 

Lies  thick  and  cold  ;  and  there  arc  kindlier  things 
To  gaze  on  than  the  deep  green  sea.  So  come 
With  me — even  Saunders  Wilson,  of  Witchk  §  we. 

For  1  love  Mabel  like  mine  own  heart's  blood; 
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Love  her  and  all  her  cummers.  Come  and  taste 
The  warm  and  kindly  heart  of  com  and  milk, 

Which  wc  poor  hinds  call  porridge. 

*  Second  Shepherd,  Bide  ye  there ! 

Yc  might  come  home  with  me ;  but  three  o*  roy  cows 
Last  week  were  elf-shot,  and  we*ve  placed  witch-tree 
Above  our  lintel,  and  my  Elspa's  famed 

For  a  looser  o*  witch-knots — one  that  can  stay 
Shrewd  dames  from  casting  cantraips.  So  belike, 

Douce  dame,  ye  would  nae  venture  to  my  home. 

And  1  can  scarce  advise  ye. 

‘  Lady  Maxxcell.  Willie  Macbim, 

Thou  art  a  kind  and  honest-hearted  man  : 

1  know  who  supper'd  on  thy  curds  and  cream 

W' ithoul  thy  invitation.  They  are  nigh 

Who  scorn'd  thy  hollow  stones  and  rowan  wands, 

And,  in  thy  cow* house,  drain'd  thy  seven  cows  dry, 

And  'neath  the  cold  moon's  eastern  horn  who  coost 
A  spell  as  thou  earnest  screaming  to  the  world. 

To  mark  what  death  thou'lt  dree.  Dost  thou  hear  that  ? 

Now  shall  1  rid  me  of  this  babbling  peasant.  {Atidc,) 

*  Sec,  Shep.  1  hope — oh  1  cannic,  kind,  and  fearful  woman, 
1  hope  ye  joke.  A  stone  of  good  fat  cheese, 

A  ham  whose  fat  will  gleam  to  the  rannel  tree, 

1  vow  but  1  will  send  you.  Death  I'll  dree  I 
My  conscience  !  kimmer,  I  should  like  to  ken. 

*  Lady  M.  Avoid  the  salt  sea,  and  a  bottomless  boat. 

‘  Second  Shepherd.  O !  Saunders  Wilson  o'  Witchknowe, 
D'ye  hear  her  ?  I  ne'er  dred  such  things  before. 

*  Lady  Maxwell,  Dread  growing  hemp ;  but  dread  it  twisted 

more. 

*  Second  Shepherd.  Hemp  growing  and  twisted  !  did  maun  I 

dread  that. 

1  have  been  walking  now  these  seven  long  years 
On  a  bottomless  pool,  on  ice  a  sixpence  thick. 

‘  Lady  Mtirwell.  But,  chief  beware — what  sort  of  soul  art 
thou  ? 

Had  1  an  errand  on  the  wide  salt  sea, 

Couldst  thou  walk  on  the  water  ? 

‘  Second  Shepherd,  •  Walk  on  the  water ! 

Were  i  five  ell  of  wind,  or  a  willie  wagtail. 

Then  might  1  swim  like  a  sheldrake  on  the  deep  : 

I'll  walk  on 't  when  it's  paved  with  solid  ice. 

Or  when  the  stone  is  bent  from  bank  to  bank. 

Or  when  the  cunning  house  of  crooked  timber, 
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Which  men  do  call  a  boat,  floats  in  the  foam ; 

But  I’m  no  spirit,  or  brownie,  goblin,  or  wraith, 

Kor  will-o*wisp — a  deil  would  do 't  discreetly ; 

1  am  a  sinful  tender  of  sheep,  good  dame^ 

*  Lady  M.  Meet  me  at  midnight,  when  the  risen  moou 
Sits  on  yon  hill.  Til  teach  thy  leaden  feet 
To  tread  o*er  curled  billows.  Now,  begone. 

*  Sec,  Shep.  Tread  on  the  curled  billows  |  horrid  be  *ll 
And  amble  stride-legs  'tween  the  foul  fiend's  horns! 

These  arc  sad  pranks  for  J<^nny  Jink’s  goodman. 

*  Lady  Maxwell.  Shepherd,  thou  seero’st  to  know  me.  1  am 

Be  wise,  and  cease  to  know  me  ;  for  my  name 
May  bring  thee  pain  and  peril. 

*  First  Shepherd.  Noble  lady, 

I  am  but  a  poor  roan  ;  yet  hair  of  thy  head 

ril  not  sec  harm’d :  some  fearful  woe,  some  grief 
Fit  to  make  dull  eyes  weep,  hath  turn’d  thee  thus. 

0 !  there  are  awful  changes  in  this  world  I 
But  1  ask  nought ;  and  1  can  be  as  route 
As  that  grey  stone ;  and  1  can  draw  too,  lady, 

For  thy  sake,  a  sharp  sword.  Here  comes  the  dame. 

Even  reverend  Mabel.  Heaven  be  thy  shield.'  (Exeunt.) 

pp.  75. 

What  sort  of  a  personage  Mabel  Moran  is,  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  scene,  which  takes  place  in  a  Mrild  cave,  of 
course.  Mabel  is  speaking  to  Lady  Maxwell. 

•  Now,  nerve  your  heart. 

And  fill  that  bosom,  where  thy  babe  has  suck'd, 

With  courage  that  quails  never.  Thou  canst  do 't. 

Hear’st  thou  the  rush  of  horses  f  Hark  1  he  comes, 

And  you  must  look  upon  your  direst  foe. 

Fear  not — fear  not ;  tnere  is  a  hand,  to  which 
A  murderer’s  arm  is  rushes,  guards  thee,  lady. 

He  comes  to  prove  me,  and  to  spurn  me.  Give 
To  me  tliat  garment ;  1  must  hem  't^it  will 
To-night  be  wanted,  though  the  corse  be  auick 
That ’s  doom*d  this  shroud  to  fill.  'Tis  a  (air  sark.— - 
Now,  lady,  swathe  thy  silken  robe  around  thee  ^ 

Hide  here,  and  heed  my  song. 

*  THE  SOHO  OF  DOOM. 

'  MaaxL  sings.  Enter  Halbbiit  Comyvb  and  SfiRVAMT* 

*  When  the  howlet  has  whoop'd  three  times  i’  the  wood. 

At  the  wan  moon  sinking  behind  the  cloud ; 

W’hen  the  stars  have  crept  in  the  wintry  drift. 

Lest  spells  should  pyke  tnem  out  o'  the  lift ; 

W'hen  the  hail  and  the  whirlwind  walk  abroad. 

Then  comes  the  steed  with  its  unbless'd  load. 
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flight _ alight— ^nd  bow  and  come  in. 

For  the  sheet  is  shaping  to  wind  thee  in. 

*  Comjfne.  This  lame  hag  whoops  an  ominous  song — 

hush  1  hush  I 
For  she  doth  sing  again. 

*  Song  continued* 

*  When  didst  thou  measure  *t,  thou  hoary  heck  ? 

When  the  sea-waves  climb'd  thy  splintering  deck, 

When  hell  for  thee  yawn’d  grim  and  yare. 

And  the  fiends  stood  smiling  on  thy  despair  ; 

And  I  proved  my  measure,  and  found  it  good. 

When  thy  right  hand  reek’d  with  noble  blood. 

Alight— alight — and  bow  and  come  in. 

For  the  sheet  is  shaping  to  wind  thee  in. 

*  Comyne,  Wlierc  didst  thou  learn  this  song,  thou  hag  ? 

What  shroud 

Do  thy  long,  sharp,  and  shrivelled  fingers  sew  ? 

*  Song  continued. 

*  The  heart  is  whole  that  maun  mense  this  sark. 

And  1  have  been  tax'd  with  a  thankless  dark ; 

Fast  maun  1  sew  by  the  gleam  of  the  moon. 

For  my  work  will  be  wanted,  ’ere  it  be  done  ; 

But  helms  shall  be  cloven,  and  life’s  blood  spilt, 

And  bright  swords  crimson’d  frae  point  to  hilt. 

So  say  thine  errand,  thou  man  of  sin ; 

For  the  shroud  is  sewing  to  wind  thee  in. 

*  Com.  Beware !  lest  one  stroke  of  this  good  sharp  sword 
Should  mar  thy  skill  in  shroud-sewing— beware ! 

Why  dost  thou  bend  those  sooty  brows  on  me, 

And  measure  me  o’er  thus  i 

*  Song  continued, 

*  Thy  right  hand  shall  lose  its  cunning,  my  lord  ; 

And  bloM  shall  no  more  dye  the  point  of  thy  tword  ; 

The  raven  is  ready  and  singing  hoarse, 

To  dart  with  a  croak  on  thy  comely  corse ; 

And  looks  all  hollow  mine  eyes  must  give  '  ^ 

On  him  who  has  got  but  some  hours  to  live :  \] 

So  say  thine  errand,  thou  man  of  sin  ;  '  ‘ ' 

The  shroud  is  sewing  to  wind  thee  in. 

*  Comyne,  Name  me  the  man  of  whom  thou  warblesi  thus* 
Beldame,  dost  thou  mean  me  ? 

*  Song  continued. 

*  I  name  not  his  name,  let  him  think  on  my  strain ; 

There ’s  a  curse  on  them  that  shall  name  him  again. 
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I  mean  the  man— eren  he  who  gave 
A  noble  corse  to  a  midnight  grave ; 

I  mean  the  man — name  thou  hit  name, 

Who  drown’d  a  tweet  youth,  and  a  comely  dame.  > 

So  say  thine  errand,  thou  man  of  tin  i 
For  the  shroud  is  tewing  to  wind  thee  im 

*  Comynt,  There  seems  a  dooms-note  sounding  in  this  song ! 
Old  damei  who  taught  the  these  wild  words,  and  gave 
Thee  this  cursed  shroud  to  sew  ? 

’V 

*  Song  continued, 

<  I  leam'd  my  skill  from  those  who  will  sever 
Thy  soul  from  grace,  for  ever  and  ever ; 

The  moon  has  to  shine  but  a  stricken  hour. 

And  I  maun  work  while  the  spell  has  power. 

Tliey  are  nigh  who  gave  me  this  dark  to  do. 

This  shroud  to  shape,  and  this  shroud  to  sew ; 

They  are  nigh  who  taught  this  song  to  me. 

Look  north,  look  south ;  say,  what  dost  thou  see. 

<  Comyne,  From  me  wild  words  alone  no  credence  gain, 

And  I  see  nothing,  save  this  dreary  cave. 

And  thine  accursed  self. 

*  Song  continued, 

*  To  the  heaven  above— down  to  the  earth  dark, 

Now  look  and  tell  me  what  dost  thou  mark.  .■  .  — 

Appear,  from  the  deep  and  darksome  wave ; 

Appear,  from  the.darlc  and  the  dreary  grave  ; 

Appear  !  from  your  presence  the  sinful  shall  soon 
Pass  away,  as  yon  cloud  passes  now  from  the  moon. 

The  time  is  come  now,  else  it  never  shall  be.  * 

Look  east,  and  look  west ;  say,  what  dost  thou  see  ? 

*’  Comynt,  Come,  come,  thou  dotard  beldame — thy  strange 
words 

Dismay  me  not — things  visible  and  felt  — 

fSeei  Lady  Maxutell.J 
■  ■ '  I  what  form  is  this  ?  does  fancy 

Hoodwink  my  reason  with  a  dreamer’s  marvel  ? 

Art  thou  a  figure  painted  out  of  air  i 

Pale  and  majestic  form,  Fve  sinn’d  against  thee, 

Beyond  repentance’  power.  Is  there  another  ? 

f  Sees  the  spirit  of  Lord  Maseweii,) 
What  terrible  shape  is  that  ?  Art  theu  a  thing 
Permitted  thus  to  blast  my  sight— or  but 
The  horrible  fashioning  of  the  guilty  eye  ? 

This  bears  the  stamp  of  flesh  and  blood— but  thou, 

Thou  undefined  and  fearful,  thou  dost  make 
A  baby’s  heart*strings  of  my  martial  nerves ; 

I’ll  look  on  thee  no  longer— mine  eyes  ache 
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A*  if  they  gaze<l  upon  a  fiery  furnace. 

(five  me  some  drink,  Macubin. 

*  SrryMni.  Oh  !  my  lord, 

What  moves  you  thus  ? 

‘  Comyne.  Dost  thou  see  nought,  Macubin? 

Nought  that  doth  make  your  firm  knees  knock  like  mine, 

And  make  your  heart  against  your  bosom  leap. 

And  make  you  thp\k  u()on  tlie  blood  you’re  spilt, 

And  make  you  thaik  on  heaven’s  eternal  wrath  ? 

‘  Servant.  I  sec  this  old  dame,  and  tliine  honour’d  self; 
What  should  I  see,  my  lord  ? 

*  Cnmyne.  O!  nothing — shadows: 

Such  as  the  eye  shapes  to  alarm  the  heart. 

Nay,  nothing — nothing.  Ancient  dame,  I’ve  been 
Ungentle  in  my  speech  ;  Tve  wrong’d  thee  much. 

1  will  repair  the  folly  of  this  hour 

With  u  fair  cot  and  garden — they  are  gone — 

I’erchance  were  never  here,  for  the  eye  works 
Unto  the  timid  thought,  and  the  thought  paints 
Forms  from  the  mire  of  conscience,  will-o’  wisps 
'fo  dazzle  sober  reason.’  pp.  102— b. 

This  last  extract  will  let  some  of  our  readers  into  the  seaet. 
that  Allan’s  forte  is  the  lyrical  nither  than  the  dramatic.  But 
before  we  speak  of  the  positive  proofs  he  has  given  of  ka 
talents  in  the  former  style,  we  must  bid  him  fall  back  for  the 
Author  of  Haiidon  Hill  to  shew  himself.  The  dramatic  sketch 
which  he  has  here  presented  to  us,  is  designed  to  illustrate 
military  antitpiilies  anil  the  maimers  of  chivalry, — a  very  grare 
and  good  reason  for  writing  it;*and  so,  Miss  Baillie’s  plays 
were  designed  to  illustrate  the  Passions.  ‘But  this  dignifieil 
and  philosophical  puqH)se,  the  reader  cares  nought  about;  and 
trii'd  by  its  success  in  accomplishing  any  such  design,  iht 
merit  of  the  play  would  be  but  small.  Sir  Walter  adds ; 

*  The  Drama  (if  it  can  be  termed  one)  is  in  no  particular  cither 
designed  or  calculated  for  the  stage,  so  tiiat,  in  case  any  attempt  ihall 
be  made  to  produce  it  in  action,  (as  has  happened  in  similar  caiet.) 
the  Author  takes  the  present  opportunity  to  intimate,  that  it  shtllbe 
solely  at  the  peril  of  those  who  make  such  an  experiment.’ 

('rrtiunly  this  drama  is  not  calculated  for  the  stage,  for  it  a 
free  from  botli  ribaldry  and  rant ;  and  when  did  ever  play  suc¬ 
ceed  on  an  English  sUige  without  these?  We  cannot  concent 
of  a  greater  degradation  of  a  genuine  poet,  than  writing  fut 
the  stage.  Shakspeare  was  degraded,  and  his  works  hart 
l>een  infinitely  deteriorated  by  his  writing  with  this  view ;  but 
he  wrote  for  bread.  Sir  Walter  Scott  shews  his  good  taste  k 
disclaiming  any  such  intentiou  ;  and  we  question  whether  ereo 
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his  great  name,  aided  by  all  the  scene-painter’s  art,  and  dress¬ 
maker’s  skill,  with  real  armour  from  Marriott’s,  and  genuine  old 
^  cross-bows,  would  procure  it  a  week’s  run.  But, 

drania  or  no  drama,  in  the  technical  sense,  it  is  a  poem,  and  a 
beautitul  one,  worthy  of  tlie  Author  of  Marmion.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  in  its  construction.  It  is  divided  into  two 
acts.  The  scene  throughout  is  the  same— -different  parts  of 
the  field  of  action,  Halidon  Hill.  The  whole  interest  arises 
fn^mthe  characters  of  Sir  Alan  Swinton  and  youn^  Adam  Gor¬ 
don,  between  whose  houses  there  has  existed  a  deadly  feud, 
^khich  had  swept  oti  the  four  sons  of  the  aged  Knight,  and 
left  the  Gordon  fatherless.  Swinton  and  Gordon,  who  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  person  of  his  father’s  murderer,  meet  for 
the  first  time  on  the  eve  ot  the  battle  ;  when  the  young  chief 
is'uitli  difficulty  restrained  from  drawing  his  sw’ord  on  the 
enemv  of  his  house,  on  discovering  his  name.  But  his  vindic¬ 
tive  feelings  gradually  give  way  before  those  of  the  patriot ; 
and  won  to  the  admiration  of  Swinton’s  noble  chiu^cter,  he 
profiers  his  forgiveness,  and  kneels  to  him  for  knighthood.  They 
perish  together  in  the  onset,  being  basely  deserted  by  the  main 
body  of  the  Scottish  army  under  the  Regent  Douglas,  from 
motives  of  pique  and  jealousy.  The  bickerings  of  the  Scottish 
chiefs,  and  a  brief  scene  or  two  in  which  King  Edwrard  is  intro¬ 
duced,  fill  up  the  interstices.  It  is  a  touching  tale,  and 
abounds  with  passages  of  genuine  pathos  ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  scarcely  a  word  about  love,  and  though  there  is  mis¬ 
chief  enough,  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  story.  The  poem 
opens  well.  The  business  of  the  piece  is  introduced  by  a 
dialogue  between  De  Vipont,  a  Knight  Templar,  and  the  Prior 
of  Maison  Dieu.  De  Vipont  notices  the  youthful  and  unprac¬ 
tised  appearance  of  the  Scottish  barons. 

*  III  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  nohle  King 
And  all  his  champions  now  !  'l  ime  called  them  not, 

For  w  hen  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 

The  brows  of  most  were  free  from  grizzled  hair. 

*  Prior,  Too  true,  alas  1  But  well  you  know,  in  Scotland, 

Few  hairs  are  silver’d  underneath  the  helmet ; 

’Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  hide  them.  ’Mongst  the  laity. 

War’s  the  rash  reaper,  who  thrusts  in  his  sickle 
Before  the  grain  is  white.  In  threescore  years 
And  ten,  w  iiich  I  have  seen,  I  have  outlived 
Well  nigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles. 

The  race  which  holds  yon  summit  is  the  third,* 

ipont  is  the  friend  of  both  the  Sw  inton  and  the  Gordon. 

1^  finds  the  thousand  followers  of  his  aged  friend,  shrunk,  in 
twelve  years’  space,  to  sixty  lances. 
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— ‘  And  thy  brave  sons,  Sir  Alan, 

Alas !  I  fear  to  ask. 

‘  Swinton.  All  slain,  De  Vipont.  In  my  empty  home 
A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  widow’d  mother, 

Where  is  ray  grandsire  ?  wherefore  do  you  weep 
But  for  that  prattler,  Lvulph’s  house  is  heirlesa. 

I*m  an  old  oak,  from  whicii  the  foresters 
Have  hew’d  four  s^dly  boughs,  and  left  betide  me 
Only  a  sapling,  which  the  fawn  may  crush 
As  ne  springs  over  it. 

*  Vipont.  All  slain— alas  t 

‘  Sminton.  Ay,  all,  De  Vipont.  And  their  attributes, 

John  with  the  Long  Spear— Archibald  with  the  Axe— 
Richard  the  Heady — and  roy  youngest  darling. 

My  Fair-haired  William— do  but  now  survive 
In  measures  which  the  grey-haired  minstrels  sing. 

When  they  make  maidens  weep. 

*  yipont.  These  wars  with  England,  they  have  rooted  out 

The  flowers  of  Christendom.  Knights,  who  might  win 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  rude  heathen, 

Fall  in  unholy  warfare  ! 

*  SudntoH.  Unholy  warfare  ?  ay,  well  hast  thou  named  it ; 

But  not  with  England.  Would  her  cloth-yard  shaR 
Had  bored  their  cuirasses !  llieir  lives  haa  been 
Lost,  like  their  grandsire’s,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  their  dear  country.  But  in  private  feud 
>Vith  the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long-spear^d  John, 

He  with  tne  Axe,  and  he  men  called  the  Ready, 

Ay,  and  my  Fair-hair’d  Will — the  Gordon’s  wrath 
Devoured  roy  gallant  issue. 

*  Vipont.  Since  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  is  unavenged. 

'  Sninton.  Templar,  what  think’st  tliou  me  ?  See  yonder  rock, 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes — is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow  from  it  f 
Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes.  They  are  avenged ; 

1  wept  not  till  they  were — till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  his  life  blood  dyed  my  father’s  sword. 

In  guerdon  that  he  Uiinn’d  my  father’s  lineage. 

And  then  1  wept  my  sons  ;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him, 

Whicli  mingled  with  the  rest.  We  had  been  friends. 

Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  togetlier. 

Fought  side  my  side,— and  our  first  cause  of  strife* 

Woe  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  light  one. 

*  Vipont.  You  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the  mighty  Gordon  I 

*  Stointm.  At  deadly  feud.  Here  in  this  Border  Jand, 

Where  the  sire’s  quarrels  descend  upon  the  son 
As  due  apart  of  his  inheritance 
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At  the  strong  cutlt  and  tht  ancient  blason,— • 

Where  private  vengrance  bolds  the  scales  of  justice^ 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupulously. 

As  .leva's  or  Lombards  balance  sliver  j^nce,-^ 

Not  in  this  land,  Hwixt  Solway  and  Saint  Abb*s, 

Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  tlieirs, 

The  Swintou  and  the  Gordon,*  ’ 

The  conflict  of  feelings  in  young  Gordon’s  breast,  after  the 
flnt  burst  of  passion  had  subsided,  is  finely  imagined. 

<  What  band  is  yonder ; 

Arranged  as  closely  as  tlic  English  discipline 
Had  marshalled  their  best  files  ? 

Knoiv’st  thou  not  the  pennon  f 
One  day,  perhaps,  thou’lt  see  it  all  too  closely. ,  . 

It  is  Sir  Alan  Swinton’s. 

These,  then,  are  his,— the  relies  of  his  power }  ^ 

Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men. 

And  1  must  slay  my  country’s  sagest  leader. 

And  crush  by  numbers  that  determined  handful. 

When  most  my  country  needs  their  practised  aid. 

Or  men  will  say,  **  There  goes  degenerate  Gordon ; 

**  H  is  father's  blood  is  on  the  Swinton’s  sword, 

**  And  his  is  in  the  scabbard  p*  ’  ‘ 

We  confess  we  do  not  much  admire  the  undignified  talk  put 
into  the  mouths  of  King  Edward,  Chandos,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Walthamstow\  We  should  have  thought  that  the  Author  could 
have  drawn  from  Froissart  materials  for  a  far  more  spirited 
and  illustrative  scene:  it  has  the  grossness  without  the  point  of 
humour,  and  is  far  too  sketchy  and  unfinished.  ^ 

In  tjie  next  scene,  Swinton,  Gordon,  and  de  Vipont  enter, 
M  victorious  over  the  English  vanguard. 

‘  SiL'infon.  De  Vipont,  lliou  look'sl  sad. 

*  f'ipunt.  It  is  because  1  hold  a  Templar’s  sword 

Wft  to  the  crossed  hilt  with  Christian  blood. 

'  Sdnfun.  T'hc  blood  of  English  archers — what  can  gild 
A  bcottisb  blade  more  bravely  ? 

‘  yipont.  E’en  therefore  grie%e  i  for  those  gallant  yeomen, 

'England’s  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons. 

Known  in  no  other  land.  Each  boasts  his  hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony, 

Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vas!>alage 

Save  to  their  king  and  law.  Hence  are  iliey  resolute, 

Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  baule. 

As  men  w  ho  kuow  the  blessings  they  defend. 

Hence  arc  they  frank  and  generous  in  |>eHCe, 

As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 

V,L.  XV1I1.  N.S.  X 
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No  other  kingdom  shews  such  worth  and  happiiK'ss, 

Vfird  in  such  low  estate— therefore  I  mourn  them. 

‘  Swinion,  III  keep  my  sorrow  for  our  native  Scots, 

Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppression, 

^tiU  follow  to  the  field  their  Chieftaiifs  banner, 

And  die  in  the  defence  on't. 

*  Cordon.  And  if  I  live  to  see  my  halls  again, 

They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they  fight  for. 
h^ach  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field, 

His  household  hearth  and  sod-built  home,  as  free 
As  ever  Southron  had.  They  shall  be  happy  ! — 

And  my  Elizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it ! — ' 

Overpowered  by  the  main  body  of  the  English,  the  aged 
chief  and  the  young  hero  re-enter,  both  mortally  wounded. 

‘  Su'inton.  All  arc  cut  down — the  reapers  have  pass'd  o'er  us, 

And  hie  to  distant  harvest.  My  toil's  over  ; 

There  lies  my  sickle,  {dropping  his  suoni)  Hand  of  miM 
again 

Shall  never,  never  wield  it ! 

f  Gordon,  O  valiant  leader,  is  thy  light  extinguished  ! 

That  only  beacon-flame  which  promised  safety 
In  this  day's  deadly  wrack  ! 

*  Suinton.  My  lamp  hath  long  been  dim.  But  thine,  young  Gordua, 

Just  kindled,  to  be  quenched  so  suddenly. 

Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendour  ! 

•  Gordon.  Five  thousand  horse  hung  idly  on  yon  hill, 

Saw  us  o’erpowered,  and  no  one  slirrcd  to  aid  us  I 

•  Sxrinton.  It  was  the  llegenl’s  envy — Out !  Alas  ! 

Why  blame  1  him? — It  was  our  civil  discord, 

Our  solflsh  vunky,  our  jealous  hatred, 

Which  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  our  poor  country. 

Hud  thy  brave  father  held  yon  leading  slafl’, 

As  well  his  rank  and  valour  might  have  claimed  it. 

We  had  not  fallen  unaided.  How-,  O  how 
Is  he  to  answer  for  it  whose  deed  prevented  ? 

•  Gordon.  Alas!  alas!  the  author  of  the  death-feud, 

lie  has  his  reckoning  too  !  lor  had  your  sons 
And  numerous  vassals  lived,  wc  had  lacked  no  aid. 

*  Suinton.  May  God  assoil  the  dead,  and  him  who  follow's! 

W  e've  drank  the  poisoned  beverage  which  wc  brewed; 
Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reaped  the  tenfold  whirlwind  !— 
But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  iioblem^s  of  heart 
Poured  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate  inflicted, — 

1  hou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  need'st  no  forgiveness, 
hy  should'st  thou  share  our  punishment  ! 
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,  QofckH,  All  need  turgiveness. — Hark  I  in  yonder  ihout 
Did  ihc  main  batiles  counter ! 

*  Svinfon.  Look  on  the  field,  brave  Gordon,  if  thou  canV, 

And  tell  me  how  the  day  goca.  But  I  guess, 

'I'oo  surely  do  I  guess. 

<  Gordon,  All's  lo»t !  All's  lost!  Of  the  main  Scottish  host, 

Some  wildly  fiy,  and  some  rush  wildly  forward  ; 

And  some  there  arc,  who  seem  to  turn  their  s(>cars 
Against  their  countrymen. 

^Suin^on*  Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and  secret  treason 
Combine  to  ruin  us  ;  and  our  hot  valour, 

Devoid  of  discipline,  is  madmen's  strength, 

More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies! 

I'm  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall  see  no  more  on’t. — 

Let  thy  hand  close  them,  Gordon — I  will  think 
My  fair-hair'd  William  renders  me  that  office !  [fiics/ 

This  is  a  '  sketch,'  but  it  is  from  the  hand  of  a  master ;  and 
there  is  a  chasteness  and  simplicity  in  the  poetry,  sucli  as  are 
I  displayed  in  our  ancient  ballads,  which  might  have  suHered 
from  elaboration.  The  marks  of  rapidity  and  carelessness  are 
obvious.  Simon  de  Vipont  is  christened  Adam  in  tlie  dramatit 
persotui'.  Tlie  first  line  of  the  poem  is  disligured  by  a  jingle  of 
words  almost  as  bad  as  a  ])un — ‘  No  farther.  Father — and 

*  Baron's  banner*  oH'ends  the  ear  in  the  next  line  but  two.  But 

iwe  cannot  open  a  work  of  the  Author's,  without  detecting  simi¬ 
lar  instances  of  utter  disinclination  to  the  irksome  and  hu- 
[  miliating  process  of  revision.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  pride 
in  this  indolence :  he  presumes  on  his  opulence  in  going  slo¬ 
venly.  Rut  we  can  easily  conceive  that  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  composition  arises  from  its  being  struck  off’  while  the 
mind  is  yet  warm  with  its  own  conceptions.  Shakspeare, 
doubtless,  wrote  rapidly.  Tlie  great  dilierence  between  him 
and  our  Author,  is,  that  he  thought  more  deeply,  and  drew 
more  from  the  profound  and  astonishing  stores  of  his  own 
mind — a  mind  not  more  observant  than  contemplative,  and 
possessed  of  a  native  grandeur  which  found  in  the  sublimest 
regions  of  thought  its  element.  But,  to  compare  Sir  Walter 
with  his  peers,  what  living  poet  conld  have  written  Halidon 
Hill  ?  Not  the  Author  of  Sardanapalus,  with  all  his  pomp  of 
diction  and  all  his  splendour  of  declamation.  Long  before  his 

Ihordship  had  tried  his  hand  at  dramas  and  mysteries,  we  ven¬ 
tured  the  opinion*  that  he  had  not  that  creative  faculty  which 
^  give  to  airy  nothings  a  personality  abstract  and  distinct, 
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as  it  vere,  from  himself.  All  his  characters  are  the  childreii 
of  his  feelings,  ami  we  may  trace  them  by  their  family  like¬ 
ness  to  himself.  The  Giaour,  Conrad.  Manfred,  Harold.  Ma- 
2epf»a,  tJ»e  Doge,  Cain,  Satan, — coinpare  their  portraits:— 
amid  all  these  transformations,  it  is  MaUhttc$  stitl.  He  hat 
not  been  able  to  go  out  of  himself  in  a  single  instance.  He 
c;in  describe  most  exquisitely,  declaim  most  elonuently ;  he 
can  throw  himself  into  anv  attitude,  anv  imaginable  situation. 
Hut,  till  he  produces  something  wholly  (lili’erent  in  kind  from 
what  he  has  yet  done,  we  still  say,  with  deference  to  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewers,  that  he  has  not  the  dramatic  faculty,— the 
power  of  imbodying  distinct  conceptions  of  individual  charac¬ 
ter, — the  spell  by  which  the  mighty  masters  of  the  art  conjure 
up  ])hantoms  who  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  historic  re¬ 
alities,  seeming  to  think  and  speak  from  themselves,  as  if  they 
had  a  being  independent  of  the  charm  which  raised  them. 
When  we  hear  Lear,  or  Richard,  or  Wolsey  speak  in  Shak- 
speare,  wlu)  thinks  of  the  poet — who  doubts  that  they  did  so 
talk  and  iu'l  ?  And  so,  in  this  poem  of  Scott’s,  the  Swinton 
ttiid  the  (lordon — they  are  living,  tangible  men,  with  voices 
and  characters  of  their  own,  and  they  go  to  swell  the  ideal 
popuhiiion  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  test  of  the  poet,  epic  or 
dramatic,  who  aspires  to  the  palm  of  invention,  who  Mould 
become  the  historian,  the  biographer  of  persons  and  things 
which  never  were  till  he  gave  Uiem  being;  anti  it  is  this  won¬ 
derful  talent  which  raises  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  the  emi¬ 
nence  he  occupies,  as  either  tlie  lirst  poet  of  his  age  or  some¬ 
thing  greater. 

Mr.  Cunningham  will  now  understand  w  hat  we  meant  by  ex¬ 
pressing  the  o})inion,  th.at  his  forte  is  the  lyrical,  rather  than 
the  dramatie  ;  an  opinion  not  meaiU  in  disparagement  of  the 
high  abilities  w  hich  he  undouhtedly  possesses,  and  for  which, 
with  the  Author  of  Waverley  on  his  side,  be  will  not,  nrobably 
much  concern  himself.  From  that  high  authority,  however, 
we  must  venture  to  dissent,  when  he  sa\s.  that  he  might  him¬ 
self  have  written  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell.  What  he  would 
have  written,  might  have  been  not  less  faulty,  not  less  impro¬ 
bable,  might  even  have  been  less  jmetic,  less  beautiful  in  parts 
but  it  would  have  been  a  thing  wholly  ditterent  in  kind. 
should  not  know  either  Sir  Marmaduke  or  Halbert  Coravnc 
again,  were  we  to  meet  them.  Hut  Meg  Merrilies,  or  her 
Majesty  Queen  Kli/aheth,  Dalgettv  or  Tonv  Forster,  Jeanic 
Deans  or  Cutherine  Seaton,  Moniplies  or  King  James 
should  recognise  them  any  where.  Achilles  and  Hector, 
riniis  F.neas  and  Godfrey  de  Houillon,  FalstaflT  and  Kin^ 
Richard,  bave  not  a  more  veritable  existence  than  they.  Mr. 
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Conniiigham  has  a  romantic  mind,  a  poet’s  eye  and  a  poet’s 
heart.  His  productions  are  replete  with  taste  and  feeling.  He 
hail  written  a  beautiful  poem,  but  it  wants  the  higher  qualities 
of  the  drama.  Yet,  there  are  bursts  of  talent  and  passion  in 
it,  which  promise  still  better  things. 

One  word  of  advice,  however,  to  our  young  Bard,  if  he 
will  listen  to  us  us  his  friend.  There  are  passages  in  his  poe- 
tr)’  which  we  should  not  choose  to  transcribe  into  our  pages, 
rie  may  think  us  fastidious,  but  it  is  a  fastidious  age,  and  he 
will  tind  it  his  best  policy  to  conform  to  it.  We  do  not  accuse 
him  of  writing  with  impure  feelings,  nor  do  we  charge  on  his 
poem  an  immoral  tendency.  He  is  from  the  North,  where  the 
chaste  blood  is  kept  from  running  riot  by  the  mountain  breeze. 
But  his  language  is  sometimes  too  w-anu  for  Southron  readers. 
Let  him  look  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  to  Leigh  Hunt,  as  his 
model  in  this  respect.  Scott  and  the  Author  of  Waverley 
nometimes  descend  to  what  is  gross  and  even  disgusting  in  the 
delineation  of  character  and  in  language  ;  but  we  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  a  jjassage  in  the  poems  of  the  one  or  the  novels  of  the 
other,  which  is  adapted  to  minister  excitement  to  the  passion 
which  least  of  all  needs  excitement,  or  to  leave  a  stain  on 
a  virgin  mind.  They  seem  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
feels  as  a  husband  and  a  father, — relations  which  supply  an 
aigunient  for  purity  of  language  and  high-toned  delicacy  of 
feeling,  Air  more  etiective  and  powerful  than  any  abstract  rea¬ 
sonings,  but  fully  intelligible  only  to  him  who  sustains  them. 
Crossness  may  otl’end  ; — and  we  do  not  mean  to  justify  the  dis¬ 
gusting  grossness  which,  on  the  pretence  of  being  true  to  na¬ 
ture,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  humour  with  which  it  is  blended,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  the  great  Novelist;  for  instance, 
in  the  Pirate  and  in  other  works.  But  grossness  is  a  dirt  which 
leaves  no  stain  that  will  not  w’ash  out.  The  grosser  meaning 
which  hints  itself  in  well-bred  or  elegant  words,  is  a  thousand 
times  more  dangerous  :  it  is  a  viewless  taint,  hut  it  changes  the 
colour  of  the  thoughts  on  w  hich  it  is  cast.  There  are  but  a  line 
or  two  in  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  it  is  true,  to  which  we  can 
strongly  object;  but  these  few  lines  may  he  spared.  There  is  also 
an  occasional  making  free  with  words  of  solemn  import,  from 
which  Mr.  Cunningham  must  also  learn  to  refrain,  although 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  prudish  by  some  of  his  fellow 
writers  in  the  London  Magazine,  if  he  wishes  to  secure  an  ho- 
nonrahle  and  permanent  popularity. 

But  we  must  fulfil  our  promise  of  giving  some  specimens  of 
his  songs.  The  following  will  make  our  readers  forget  all  that 
we  have  been  saying. 
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Sir  iSaniutduke  Maxwcil, 

‘  MY  HEART  IS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

*  My  heart  U  in  Scotland,  niy  heart  is  not  here, 

I  Iclt  it  at  home  with  the  lass  1  love  dear : 

When  the  twilight  star  bliiues  over  turret  and  tree, 

1  bless  its  light,  Jennie,  and  think  upon  thee. 

What  distance  can  fasten,  what  country  can  bind. 

The  flight  of  my  soul,  or  the  march  of  my  mind  ? 

Though  hills  riseatween  us,  and  wide  waters  flow. 

My  heart  is  in  Scotland  wherever  I  go. 

*  As  the  clear  moon  arises,  O  say,  dost  thou  walk, 

With  the  footsteps  of  him  that’s  departed  to  talk  ? 

To  thy  w  hite  neck  and  locks  w  here  yon  brook  slumbers  calm, 
Lends  the  w  oodbine  its  odour,  the  violet  its  balm  ? 

Or  w'hcn  thou  return ’st  to  thy  chamber  to  rest. 

Dost  thou  mark  yon  bright  witness,  hung  high  in  the  west? 
To  its  light  hold  thy  pure  hands,  far  purer  than  snow, 

And  vow  thou  wilt  love  me,  come  gladness  or  woe  ? 

*  The  groves  which  we  wooed  in,  the  glens  wu’th  their  streami, 
Still  cheer  me  awake,  and  still  charm  me  in  dreams; 

The  flower  and  the  bush,  and  the  bank  and  the  tree. 

Come  each  with  their  tidings,  my  fair  one,  of  thee; 

The  minutes  seem’d  proud  of  thy  presence,  nor  flew  — 

Thy  white  arms  clasp’d  kinder,  mair  sweet  thy  lips  grew. 

And  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  pure  flood  below. 

Shone  and  slept,  for  tlicy  seem’d  of  our  rupture  to  know. 

*  Now  where  arc  love’s  twilight  walks  ?  where  tlie  soft  sigh, 
I'he  chaste  greeting,  and  mild  benediction  of  eye  ? 

The  hours  when  earth’s  glories  seem’d  dust  at  our  feet? 

Tile  sorrow  to  sunder,  the  rupture  to  meet  ? 

1  left  them  in  Scotland’s  green  vallies  at  hamc. 

And  far  from  the  heaven  which  holds  them  I  came. 

Come  wealth  or  come  want,  or  come  weal  or  come  woe, 

My  heart  is  in  Scotland  w’hercvcr  I  go.’  pp.  195-G. 

\Vr  must  transcribe  another  of  still  liigbor  merit,  but  it  will, 
^  fear,  stand  in  need  of  the  (ilossury. 

‘  A  WEARY  BODIE’S  BLYTHE  WHAN  THE  SUN 
GANGS  DOWN. 

*  .\  weary  bodie’s  blythc  whan  the  sun  gangs  down, 

A  weary  bodic’s  blythc  whan  the  sun  gangs  down: 

To  smile  w  i’  his  wife,  and  to  daute  wi*  his  weans, 

Wha  wndna  be  blytlie  w  ban  the  sun  gangs  down  ? 

*  The  simmer  sun’s  lang,  an’  we’ve  a’  toiled  sair, 

I  rae  sun-rise  to  sun-set’s  a  dreigli  tack  o*  care  ; 

But  at  hamc  for  to  daute  ’mang  our  wee  bits  o’  weans, 

We  think  on  our  toils  an’  our  cares  nac  inair. 
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« The  Saturday  sun  gangs  ay  sweetest  down, 

My  bonnie  boys  leave  their  wark  i*  the  town  ; 

My  heart  loups  light  at  my  ain  in^te  side, 

\S\  lian  my  kin*  blythe  bairn-time  is  a’  sitting  roun*. 

«  The  sabbath  morning  comes,  an'  warm  lowcs  the  sun. 

Ilk  heart's  full  o’  joy  a*  the  parishen  roun* ; 

Round  the  hip  o*  the  hill  comes  the  sweet  psalm  tune. 

An’  the  auld  fowk  a*  to  the  preaching  are  bowne. 

‘  The  hearts  o’  the  younkers  loup  lightsome,  to  see 
The  gladness  which  dwalls  in  their  auld  grannie’s  ee ; 

An’  they  gather  i’  the  sun,  ’side  the  green  haw-tree, 

Nae  new-down  birds  are  sae  mirthsome  an’  hie. 

*  Tho*  my  sonsie  dame’s  cheeks  nac  to  auld  age  are  prief, 

Tlio’  the  roses  which  blumed  there  are  smit  i’  the  leaf ; 

Tho’  the  young  blinks  o’  luve  hae  a*  died  in  her  ee, 

She  is  bonnier  an’  dearer  than  ever  to  me  ! 

<  1  mind  when  I  thought  the  sun  didnac  shine 
On  a  form  half  so  fair,  or  a  face  so  divine. 

She  was  wooed  in  the  parlour,  and  sought  in  the  ha’. 

But  I  won  her  away  frae  the  wit  o’  them  a’. 

*  Ance  Poortith  came  in  ’yont  our  hallan  to  keek, 

But  my  Jeanie  was  nursing  an’  singing  sae  sweet. 

That  she  laid  down  her  powks  at  anither  door-cheek. 

An  steppit  bly thely  ben  her  auld  shanks  for  to  beek. 

*  My  hame  is  the  mailen  weel  stockit  an’  fu, 

My  bairns  are  the  flocks  an’  the  herds  which  I  loo 
My  Jeanie  is  the  gold  an’  delight  o’  my  ee. 

She’s  worth  a  hale  lairdship  o’  mailens  to  roe ! 

‘  O  wha  wad  fade  awa  like  a  flower  i*  the  dew. 

An’  nae  leave  a  sprout  for  kind  heaven  to  pu’  ? 

Wha  wad  rot  ’mang  the  mools,  like  the  stump  o’  tho  tree, 

Wi’  nae  shoots  the  pride  o’  the  forest  to  be  ?’  pp.  18i*S. 

*  Bonie  Lady  Ann'  is  a  beautiful  ballad.  But  we  have  no 
more  room.  Otherwise  we  should  be  tempted  to  select  some 
stanzas  from  the  Mermaid  tale,  as  well  as  to  say  something 
tbout  the  strange  Legend  of  Richard  Faulder,  in  which  Mr. 
Cunningham  seems  to  have  taken  Coleridge’s  ‘Ancient  Mariner* 
for  his  model.  One  simple  strain  from  the  harp  of  Bums,  which 
our  Author  better  knows  how  to  touch  than  any  living  bard. 
Were  worth,  however,  pages  of  such  rhansodies.  In  that  style 
of  tiling,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  can  beat  him. 
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Art.  VII.  A  yitui  of  the  Restoration  of  the  HelvttU  Cotjfederac^ , 
being  a  Sequel  to  the  History  of  that  Republic*  By  Jote^ 
Planta,  Ktq.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  London.  1821* 

■YfR.  PLANTA’S  history  of  the  Helvetic  Federation,  is  \ieil 
known  as  a  meritorious  work,  of  which  the  second  editioa 
has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public.  Without  any  claim 
to  originality#  profound  research,  or  fine  w'riting,  it  furnishes  s 
convenient  aiul  njijreeable  narrative  of  an  important  and  event¬ 
ful  portion  of  European  History  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
general  and  descriptive  information  communicated  in  Mr. 
toxe’s  Lettei*s,  it  has  served  as  a  ready  text-book  to  all  the 
common-place  writers  on  Switzerland.  Circumstances  of  t 
most  important  character,  have,  however,  occurred  since  the 
date  of  Its  last  publication  ;  and  it  became  desirable  that  they 
should  be  put  together  in  a  distinct  and  compendious  form,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  Swiss  annals  down  to  the  ever 
memorable  period  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  interference  of 
Napoleon  under  the  imposing  title  of  a  Mediator,  in  the  affaim 
of  the  unsettled  and  wrangling  republics,  the  subsequent  trans¬ 
actions  until  the  violation  of  the  Helvetic  territory  by  the  an¬ 
tagonists  of  France,  and  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
‘  Federal  Compact’  which  w  as  settled  under  the  arbitration  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  and  now  serves  as  the  political  code  of  the 
twenty-two  Cantons,  comprise  altogether  a  series  of  events 
sufficiently  important  to  invite  the  labour  of  the  historian.  Mr. 
Planta  has  performed  his  task  very  briefly,  though  with  suf¬ 
ficient  clearness ;  and  this  ‘  View’  forms  an  indispensable  ap¬ 
pendage  to  the  preceding  volumes.  But  while  we  give  to  Mr. 
P.  the  just  praise  due  to  respectable  execution,  we  regret  our 
inability  to  compliment  him  on  the  score  of  impartiality. 
Here  he  fails  most  completely.  The  acts  of  Napoleon,  whom 
Mr.  Planta  has  the  miserable  uflectation  always  to  call  Bom* 
parte,  are  invariably  spoken  of  either  slightingly  or  with  censure, 
while  the  measures  oi  the  Allied  Powers  are  eulogized  with  all 
the  complacent  admiration  of  a  devoted  fautor  of  legitimacy. 
We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  the  fairness  of  this 
dealing.  Without  feeling  any  disposition  to  extenuate  the 
ageressirtns  of  the  French  ruler,  and  without  admitting  the 
rignt  of  any  State  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concenw 
ot  another,  w'e  can  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  th« 
policy  of  Napoleon,  a  far  greater  share  of  liberality,  were  it 
only  for  the  vigour  with  which  he  sw’ept  away  the  restrictions 
and  disqualifications  imposed  and  perpetuated  by  monkish 

».  He  was  the  finoa  asserter  of  religious  liberty,  and  for 
for  nothing  more  than  this,  he  claims  from  us  an  honour- 
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jjble  mention  wliicli  we  fear  must  be  withheld  from  the  mo- 
narchs  by  whom  he  waa  subdued.  We  caunot  infer  from  tlie 
ActofConfedenition,  that  any  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  while  the  rights  of 
*  convents  and  cliapters'  are  formally  guaranteed.  Mr.  Planta 
has,  however,  fairly  stated  the  advantageous  results  of  the 
arbitrary  Mediation  of  Napoleon. 

«  Men  of  distinguished  talents  turned  their  minds  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  state  of  society,  and  gradually  produced  effects  which 
could  not  have  been  obtained  under  a  lenient  out  pnsteady  sway.  A 
country  never  wealthy,  of  a  difi^cult  and  unproductive  culture,  ex- 

Ci  to  incessant  and  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  and  now  ex- 
ted  by  long  and  desolating  warfare,  offered  abundant  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  salutary  establishment  or  emendation  of  public  institu¬ 
tions,  for  the  cultivation  of  botli  intellectual  and  physical  tuition. 
Education  being  the  principal  source  of  the  moral  pre-eminence  of  a 
people,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
leminarics  and  colleges  in  the  principal  towns  and  districts.  Zuric 
especially  distinguished  itself  in  this  respect,  and  the  foundations  at 
Basle,  Berne,  and  Arau,  were  not  much  behindhand  in  the  laudable 
exertions  of  their  magistrates.  An  institution  for  clerical  education 
vat  founded  at  Lucero.  But  we  must  here  more  particularly  bestow 
our  meed  of  admiration  on  the  private  individuals,  who  have  amply 
coQtributed  to  the  furtherance  of  these  benelicent  objects.  We 
molt  have  leave  to  name  the  celebrated  J.  II.  Pcstalozzi,  wlio  so  long 
am  as  the  year  1775  opened  an  asylum  for  the  rescue  from  misery  of 
Bity  mendicant  children,  which,  amid  the  sneers  of  scoffers  and  the 
impositions  of  villains,  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of  exemplary  utility^ 
when  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  want  of  public  aid  and  the  cmamitiea 
of  war.  It  w  as  now,  in  the  year  1‘80]*,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
GoTcrnment  of  Berne,  not  only  revived  at  Yverdun,  but  improved  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  afford  an  example  for  similar  foundations  in  Spain, 
France,  Prussia,  and  several  other  States.  Nor  may  we  omit  tlie 
eijually  eminent  name  of  Fellenberg,  who,  early  impressed  by  the 
earnest  exhortations  of  a  pious  and  most  benevolent  mother,*  would 
sooner,  but  for  the  inroads  of  the  French  Revolution,  have  put  in 
practice  the  philanthropic  principles  lie  had  imbibed  in  his  early 
youth,  and  tlie  many  observations  he  collected  during  his  cxteniivo 
^eis.  No  sooner  did  the  prospect  of  tranquillity  offer  a  probability 
of  safety  and  protection,  but  he  formed  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  Ute 
^^ouble  Mtablishments,  one  for  intellectual,  and  the  other  for  agricul- 
tuition  and  improvements,  which  have  been  visited  and  admired 
^icvcral  sovereigns,  and  a  great  number  of  judicious  travellers,  who 
borne  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  regulations.* 


pp.  21— 

Mr.  Planta  has  very  judiciously  printed  the  *  Federal  Coui- 
P^t  without  mutilation  or  abridseinent. 


♦  A  grand-dauglitcr  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp. 
VvL.XVlll.  N.S,  Y 
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Alt.  VIII.  An  Abridgement  of  the  Prophecies^  as  connected  with  Pro. 
fane  History,  both  Ancient  and  Modem.  In  Question  and  Aa. 
fwer.  Selected  from  the  best  Authors.  By  Mrs.  Smith,  pp.siu, 
29S,  Price  7s.  6d.  London.  1 822. 


^^HIS  is  an  excellent  epitome  of  ancient  history  as  connected 
with  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ;  a  subject  with  which  it  is 
highly  important  that  young  persons  should  be  thoroughly  ft. 
muiarized.  It  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  question  and  answer, 
not  so  much,  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  catechetical  ex¬ 
amination,  as  witn  a  view  to  fix  the  attention,  the  answers  be¬ 
ing  much  too  long  to  commit  to  memory.  If  we  have  any  fauk 
to  find  with  the  style  of  the  work,  it  is  that,  though  unatfected, 
it  is  scarcely  simple  enough  at  times  for  young  readers.  But 
we  cannot  too  warmly  commend  the  design  of  the  publication, 
nor  refuse  our  praise  to  the  general  competency  of  the  exe¬ 
cution.  The  Contents  are  distributed  into  thirteen  section! : 
1.  Remarks  on  Prophecy  in  general,  and  tlie  figurative  Lan- 

fuage  of  Scripture.  2.  Propnecies  in  the  Antediluvian  Age. 

.  Prophecies  relating  to  Isnmael.  4.  Prophecies  concerning 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Esau.  5.  .lacob's  Prophecies. 
6.  The  Prophecies  of  Moses.  7.  Prophecies  concerning  Nine¬ 
veh.  8.  Prophecies  concerning  Babylon.  1).  Prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  Tyre.  10.  Prophecies  concerning  Egypt.  11.  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  Dream.  12.  Prophecies  which  preceded  the  Biitb 
of  our  Saviour.  13.  Prophecies  of  our  Saviour  conccmlng 
Jerusalem. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to*  have  examined  the  work  verynu* 
nutely,  but  sufticiently  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  substantiil 
correctness.  The  following  slight  inaccuracies  have  caught 
our  eye.  Atp.  9.  *Q.  Had  Noan  any  failings?’  is  not  met  or 
justihed  by  the  answer  relating  to  a  solitary  event,  for  which  to 
explanation  may  be  assigned  that  exculpates  the  Patriarch 
P.  11.  That  the  Greeks  w’ere  the  descendants  of  Japbet,  a 
very  questionable :  Sir  W.  Jones  considered  them  as  the  M- 
doubted  progeny  of  Shem.  But  amid  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  the  origin  of  nations,  all  speculations  on  the  subject 
are  little  better  than  arbitrary.  P.  28.  Saracen  is  not  explaineJ 
by  saying  that  the  Arabs  came  into  Europe  from  Mauritania** 
the  word  is  derived  from  Zahara  the  great  desert.  P.  50.  TV 
word  Shiloh  docs  not  mean  Saviottr,  but  Sent.  P.  70.  The^ex- 
planation  given  of  the  Jews  worshipping  “  other  gods,  # 
highly  unsatisfactory,  and  even  objectionable.  The  prophecy 
had  assuredly  no  reference  either  to  those  times  or  to  thof 
countries,  nor  could  it  be  said  to  have  received  its  fulfilmd^ ® 
any  such  circuuistancc.  We  must  caution  our  Author  ag*®^ 
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look  ing  i*'^^  modem  history  for  a  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  On  this  subject.  Dr.  Allix’s  “  Vain  Hope  of  the 
Jews  refuted,”  may  be  consulted  Avith  great  advantage.  P.  294. 
SHnon  Kananites  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  at  Cana  in  Gali¬ 
lee :  it  is  a  more  probable  explanation  which  makes  the  name 
bv  which  he  is  distinguished  oy  St.  Matthew,  synonymous  with 
Zelotes  of  St.  Luke,  deriving  it  from  the  Hebrew  kanm, 
leslous.  We  should  recommend  our  Author  to  submit  her 
work  to  the  revision  of  a  Biblical  scholar,  previously  to  a  second 
edition. 


Art  IX.  Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Brandy  with  a  Sermon  preached 
on  the  Occasion  of  his  Death,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Annesley,  LL.D. 
A  new  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  William  Chaplin.  12mo. 
pp.  86.  Price  28.  Bishop’s  Stortford.  1822. 

The  admirable  person  whose  character  is  portrayed  in  Uiese 
pages,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Dacre,  to  whom 
this  new  edition  is  dedicated  by  the  Editor.  The  Author  of  the 
Memoir  was  first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  Lord  Privy 
Seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the  phraseology  and  cast  of 
expression,  it  Dears  the  marks  of  those  remote  times  ;  but  to 
many  of  our  readers,  it  will  not  be  less  interesting  on  that  ac¬ 
count;  and  if  there  is  any  uncouthness  in  the  style  of  the  nar* 
rative,  there  was  none  in  the  character  it  describes. 

Mr.  Brand  was  designed  for  the  Law.  On  relinquishing  that 
profession,  he  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies ;  but  such 
were  his  views  of  the  responsibility  connected  with  the  pastoral 
office,  that  he  was  in  the  tiabit  of  preaching  twice  or  three  times 
erer)'  Sunday,  long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  undertake 
a  specific  charge.  ‘  Thus,  his  wary  entering  into  this  office, 

‘  presaged  a  careful  fulfilling  of  it.*  A  prominent  and  instroc- 
tive  feature  of  his  ministry,  was  his  unwearied  assiduity  in  cate¬ 
chizing  ins  flock  ;  a  branch  of  pastoral  duty  which  has,  we  fear, 
become  almost  obsolete. 

*  Next  to  his  preaching/  says  his  biographer,  *  )  will  mention  his 
extechising,  which  in  some  respects  he  preferred  before  it,  saying,  if  he 
were  to  be  confined  to  preaching  or  catechising,  and  might  not  do  both, 
would  choose  catechising.  He  had  a  more  than  ordinary  dexterity  at 
uainuaiing  truths,  not  only  into  the  heads,  but  God,  hereby  testifying  his 
q>probation  of  his  zeal,  impressed  it  on  the  hearts  of  greater  numbers 
*btn  1  dare  mention,  lest  it  should  seem  incredible. 

*  lie  had  so  thoroughly  digested  the  whole  body  of  divinity,  and  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  all  sorts  of  catechisms,  and  so  con- 
exercised  himself  in  sifting  and  instructing  all  he  conversed  with, 
h*t  he  experimentally  knew  how  to  propose  such  questions  as  weresuit- 

Y  2 
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Able  to  the  capacities  and  necessities  of  ull  sorts  of  persons,  so  as  to  div 
courage  none,  but  to  benefit  all/ 

*  A  ml  though  the  instruction  of  young  and  ignorant  people  it  the 
usual  design  in  catechising,  yet  he  was  so  full  and  accurate  in  illustral- 
ing  tho  scscral  heads  of  religion,  that  aged  and  more  improved  penoQi 
did  frequently  attend  his  catechetical  exercises,  with  groat  satisfactioa 
and  delight.  For  his  custom  in  reading  not  only  bodies  of  divinity,  but 
practical  books,  was  to  collect  what  was  roost  valuable  in  them,  tud 
transfer  them  to  their  proper  places  in  his  catechism,  which  was  inter¬ 
leaved  for  that  purpose,  whereby  he  was  ready  furnished  to  give  a  grue- 
ful  entertainment,  as  well  to  the  most  judicious,  as  to  the  meaner  chrii- 
tians.  lie  would  often  express  how  difTicuIt  as  well  as  necessary  this 
work  was;  and  therefore  betook  much  pains  to  have  thu 'roost  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  lie  was  a  dili^nt  observer  of 
the  practice,  method,  and  success  of  his  reverend  brethren  in  this  matter, 
nil  w  hich  he  improvc^l ;  and  his  success  was  answenible  to  such  preps- 
rationt  and  endeavours,  ile  would  frequently  say,  that  he  never  experi- 
end'd  more  of  the  assistance  of  Ciod  in  any  duty  than  in  this:  God  mik¬ 
ing  him  an  instrument  of  conveying  very  much  knowledge  hereby. 
Some,  that  had  been  under  his  instruction  have  proved  most  judicioui  and 
able  Christians.  In  short,  he  saw  so  much  need,  and  so  much  goodilTfct 
of  bis  labours  in  this  way,  that  he  would  say,  while  he  had  breath  hr 
would  spend  it  in  catechising. 

‘  Besides  these  weekly  exercises,  and  catechising  in  all  the  schools 
which  he  crecictl,  he  hired  some  pers«»ns  in  distant  places  to  catechise  til 
children  and  others  who  were  willing  to  learn ;  and  once  a  month  or 
oflcner,  he  rode  about  from  place  to  place  to  catechist*  them  himself.  And 
then  to  encourage  thost)  w  ho  did  well,  he  gave  some  reward,  cither  in 
books  or  money,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  persons.  And  to  en¬ 
courage  parents  or  raasten  to  send  their  children  or  servants,  he  pit- 
Si‘nti*il  them  with  some  books  curiously  bound  and  gilt,  that  might  bi*  roost 
acceptable  ;  and  if  they  were  poor,  he  gave  them  more  money  than  they 
could  have  earned  in  the  time  of  their  learning.  His  discourse  with 
parents  and  masters  was  really  catcchistical,  though  so  managed,  tbit 
they  coulil  not  think  themselves  disparaged  hy  suf  h  instructions,  lit 
had  a  way  of  so  proposing  his  questions,  that  the  question  should  leid 
them  to,  or  funiish  them  with  an  answer.'  pp.  23 — 27- 

In  the  lines  on  Mr.  Brand’s  death,  there  is  a  comma  mis¬ 
placed,  at  line  1 1 ,  hich  obscures  the  sense :  it  should  be, 

'•  The  noisy  bar,  the  road  to  wealth  and  fame.' 

They  are,  for  the  lime  of  day,  fur  above  mediocrity. 
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Art.  X.  Malay  AnnaUs  translated  from  the  Malay  Language.  By 

the  late  Dr.  John  L^den.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Thomas  I 

Stamford  Raffles,  F.^S.  &c.  &c.  Svo.  pp.  xri,  S61.  rrioe  lOi.  6d.  I 

London.  18^1.  ; 

_  * 

UNTIL  the  researches  of  Sir  Thomas  Raffles  and  Mr.  Craw- 

furd  had  placed  the  character  of  the  Malays  in  a  more  j 

favourable  light,  it  was  even  proverbially  considered  as  an 
odious  compound  of  all  that  was  faithless  and  ferocious.  The 
hasty  inferences  of  passing  travellers,  and  the  interested  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  Dutch,  aided  by  the  excesses  of  the 
Malay  pirates,  and  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  native  cus¬ 
toms,  had  given  to  this  representation  a  strong  hold  on  public 
opinion  ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  they  are  in  reality  a  brave  and  high-minded  people, 
distinguished  by  many  of  the  sentiments  and  habits  connected 
with  feudal  institutions,  commercial  and  enterprizing,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  proofs  of  civilization  and  refinement.  When  Dr.  Ley¬ 
den,  in  1805,  visited  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  he 
entered  with  his  usual  activity  on  the  extensive  field  of  inquiry 
presented  by  the  language,  manners,  government,  history,  and 
literature,  of  this  interesting  race.  The  popular  traditions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Malayan  annals,  particularly  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  he  had  formed  an  opinion,  probably  correct  witli 
the  limitations  with  which  he  held  it,  that  they  might  supply 
some  information  respecting  the  early  history,  or,  at  least,  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  these  widely  scattered  tribes. 

Their  authentic  memorials  commence  only  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Mohammedanism.  Antecedently  to  that  event,  little 
that  is  satisfactory  can  be  traced  amid  the  wild  exaggerations 
of  the  fantiistic  legends,  which  take  the  place  of  credible  nar¬ 
ration.  We  have  Rajahs  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean ;  others  who  change  rice  into  gold,  leaves  into  silver,  and 
stalks  into  brass  ;  ants  as  big  as  cats,  and  other  rare  inventions 
equally  ingenious,  and  equally  interesting. 

The  most  absurd  of  these  tales  of  wonder  occur  at  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  volume ;  as  the  work  proceeds,  it  becomes  more 
interesting  and  important.  The  details,  which  are,  we  should 
imagine,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  correct,  are  not  only 
amusing  as  examples  of  Malay  narrative,  but  valuable  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  modes  of  social  and  political  life  among  that  people. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  to  attempt  to  extract  a  regular 
series  of  events  from  this  strange  jumble  of  preposterous  fictions, 
ljut  we  have  on  the  whole  derived  much  amusement,  and  some 
information  from  the  volume.  It  is  more  pleasant,' assuredly, 
to  road  Herodotus  or  Livy  ;  still,  there  is  some  gratification  in 
making  ourselves  accpiaintcd  with  the  way  in  which  they  write 
history  at  Malacca. 


[  1 

Aet.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION 


Gtnikmen  and  PuhUthers  xvho  have  toorks  in  the  Pretty  teill  oitigi 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rbtibw,  by  sending  information 
(postpaid)  of  tM  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  t 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  con* 
sistent  unth  its  plan. 


Mr. Charles  Milts*  Author  of  the  His- 
tury  of  the  CruMcJe*  &c.&c.  it  preparing 
for  publication,  the  llittory  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  teriniua* 
tion  of  the  Empire.  In  10  rots.  8vo. 

In  the  pre5t,  and  thortly  will  be  pub- 
lixhed,  **  Travels  throui^h  the  Holy 
Ijkud  and  Egypt.**  By  William  Kae 
Wilton,  Etq.  of  Kelviubank,  North 
ItritNiii.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  Illiistratc'd 
with  engr><vings. 

Mr.  Daniel  Macintosh  has  made 
ronshlei able  prog rt NS  in  the  2iid  edition, 
revised  and  onlargetl,  of  the  History  of 
Scotland  from  the  Invasion  ol  the  Ro¬ 
mans  till  the  Unioii  with  England  ;  with 
a  supplementary  Sketch  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  in  ni5  and  1145;  together 
with  Kanarks  illustrative  of  the  na¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  Scots,  the 
progresk  of  education  and  literature, 
aerictilture,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce.  In  one  Urge  volume,  l2mo. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Hoiuhay  Trans- 
nctwms,  iltiiktr.itetl  hy  numerous  plates, 
1%  in  I  he  pre-><. 

SjMvJity  will  he  iHihlished,  in  2  rols. 
S;o  View-i  of  lr\  i.iiid,  Mur.vt,  Pc^itical, 
and  Hi  Itgions  Uy  John  O’Driscol,  E^q. 
T'*  In  the  pre'»*»,  Moral  Hours,  a  Poem, 
hy  Ihi-  K«*v.  J.  .toots,  M  A. 

Ml.  Kro.li  *  has  made  considerable 
pr**gris'*  inasiC’irnl  edition  (with  the 
ad  litimi  of  vnmr  lu  w  caaes)  of  Patho- 
tiuieal  ittNo  i v.oioiiH  oil  Dist'asi's  of  the 
.loint«.  In  Hvo.  illustrated  with  plates. 

.Next  wetk  will  hr*  published  in  1  vol. 
8  Vo.  i|liiiitratt*d  hy  coloured  platea,  A 
^t'reatise  on  Diamonds  and  Coloured 
includiiig  their  hiklory,  natu¬ 
ral  ainl  cbinrai  rcial;  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  rxpoMng  the  apnearance  of  fabe 
gems.  To  which  is  added,  the  method 
of  cutting  and  |>oli»hing  Diamonds,  and 
dirrt'tiutto  for  proportioiiing  coloured 
ktiaws  »o  a«  to  appe  ir  to  the  boat  advan¬ 
tage.  By  J.  M.i«e,  .Mineralogist.  A 
w«  w  edition  wnh  additions. 

In  the  pio^,  A  Treatise  on  Concho- 


logy  ;  in  which  the  Linnsan  Syttea  is 
adhered  to,  and  the  Species  that  ddEtr 
in  fonn,  A.c.  are  |Hit  into  Divisions. 

The  Kev.  T.  Durant  of  Poole  hat  ia 
the  press,  a  second  edition  with  correc-  • 
tions,  of  .Memoirs  and  Remaias  ofaa 
Only  .^on. 

In  the  press.  Walks  in  the  Country, 
or  Christian  Sketches  ot  scenery,  hfo, 
and  character  ;  intended  principally  to 
evince  the  effects  of  religion  on  the 
minds  of  the  middle  class  of  society  and 
humble  poor.  I  vol.  small  8fo. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  A  Vindication  of  the  Authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Narratives  conlained  in  tbs 
6rst  two  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  being  au  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Ohjecltons  urged  by  the 
Unitarian  Editors  of  the  Improved  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament :  with  Ap¬ 
pendices,  containing  iirictures  on  the 
latter  rdifions  of  that  work,  aud  ani¬ 
madversions  on  Dr.  Lant  Carpi nler’i 
recent  publication,  entitled  An  Rs- 
nimnation  of  Bishop  Magee*s  Charfcs 
against  Unitarians  and  Unitarianisro.** 
By  a  Layman,  in  1  vol.  8yo. 

Dr.  Meyrlck  has  been  many  yesrs 
engaged  in  collecting  the  scattered  No- 
tildes  to  be  found  m  our  old  Poets, 
Chroniclers,  Wills,  Deeds,  and  Inven¬ 
tories  of  Ancient  Armour;  to  which  be 
has  now  given  an  historic  form.  Tha 
results  will  appear  in  the  most  splea* 
did  style,  containing  above  lOO  speci¬ 
mens  of  ancient  Armour.  In  3 
volumes,  imperial  4to. 

Mr.  Artis  is  preparing  for  publicatloB, 
a  series  of  plates  illustrative  of  ncent 
Discoveries  and  exi*ava»ed  Remains  of 
a  Roman  Town,  at  Castor,  near  Petcr- 
bough. 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  it 
one  large  volume,  octavo,  ie  in  the 
press,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Loudon*f  E»- 
cyclopedia  of  Gardening. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak,  hy  the  Author 
of  Waverley , is  in  a  slate  of  forwardwis. 
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Lui  of  Worht  recently  Publiihed. 


Miliury  Mcnaolri  of  the  Great  Civil 
w»r,  bring  the  Military  Memoir*  of 
Joha  Geyuue ;  and  an  account  of  the 
Kart  of  Expedition,  in  the 

t«ar*  1 655*4  ;  are  printing  in  a  quarto 
T*l<iine« 

TM  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright  has  iu  the 
prvts,  a  Guide  to  the  County  of  Wick- 
toe,  and  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway. 

Mr.  Wood  is  preparing  a  complete  I  i- 
laitratlon  of  his  Index  Testacologicus, 

firing  an  accurate  figure  of  every 
ibetL 

Mr.  T.  Coar  is  printing  the  Apho- 
nms  of  Hippocrates,  with  a  Trans- 
latkio  into  Latin  and  English. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ingram  is  printing  a 


new  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronidea, 
with  an  English  translation  and  notes, 
and  a  copious  index,  in  a  quarto  tro* 
lume. 

A  new  edition  is  in  the  press,  of  the 
Poetical  and  Miscellaik'ous  Works  of 
Alexander  Pope ;  including  the  notes  of 
various  commentators,  with  a  new  life 
of  the  Author,  and  annotations  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Roscoe. 

In  the  conrse  of  this  month  will  be  i 

published,  with  a  genuine  portrait  never  I 

before  engraved.  Memoirs  of  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots,  with  anecdotes  of  the 
Court  of  Henry  the  Second,  during 
her  residence  in  France.  By  Miss 
Uenger.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 


Art  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


acaicuLTuai. 

On  the  depressed  State  of  AgricuU 
tore.  By  James  Cleghom.  Being  the 
Easy  for  which  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland,  at  their  General  Meeting, 
oa  July  1,  1822,  voted  a  Piece  of  Plate, 
of  6fty  guineas  value ;  and  published 
by  order  of  the  Society.  ^8vo.  3s. 
icved. 

BtOGSAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brand, 
with  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion 
of  bit  death.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Annesley,  LL.D.  A  new  edition,  revised 
by  William  Chaplin.  l2mo.  2s. 

BOTANY. 

The  Scottish  Cryplogamic  Flora  ;  or 
Coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
C'ryptogamic  Plants  growing  in  Scot- 
Isnd,  and  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Older 
Fungi  By  R.  K.  Orcrille,  F.R.S.E. 
M.W.S.  6tc.  Royal  8vo.  No.  7.  4s. 

EOUOtTtOM. 

An  Easy  Coarse  of  Domestic  Educa* 
tioo ;  comprising  a  series  of  Elementary 
Treaties  on  the  various  Branches  of 
Juvenile  lustrucUon  ;  together  with  ad¬ 
vice  to  Parents  and  Tutor*  for  conduct¬ 
ing  the  education  of  Children.  Designed 
fur  the  u»e  of  families  and  of  schools. 
By  William  Jillard  Hort,  Author  of 
the  New  Pantheon,  &c.  Iu  22  volt. 
lAmo.  sold  together,  in  »  case,  or 
•«psrately. 

Select  Pasaages  from  the  Bible,  ar- 
under  distinct  heads  for  the  use 


of  schoolt  and  families .  By  Alexander 
Adam,  Teacher,  Edinburgh.  12mo. 
4s.  fid.  bound. 

Collectanea  Latina;  or  Select  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  Latin  Authors  ;  with  notea 
explanatory  and  grammatical,  and  a 
Vocabulary.  By  Thomas  Quinn,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Classical  Academy,  Maldon. 
12mo.  3s.  bound. 

A  new  System  of  Arithmetic,  on  a 
plan  entirely  original,  calculated  to 
abridge  the  labour  of  the  Tutor  very 
considerably,  and  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  Pupil.  By  J.  Walker.  2s.  fid. 
bound. 

The  French  Primer;  containing  a 
copious  Vocabulary  of  Familiar  Words 
and  Phrases,  arranged  in  the  moat 
pleasing  form,  with  interestiug  Dia¬ 
logues;  the  whole  illustrated  by  up¬ 
wards  of  250  wood  cngravingi.  By  Mad. 
Dodin,  Is.  sewed.  Is.  fid.  bound. 

The  Mother’s  French  Catechism  for 
her  Children;  cootatalng  those  thiaga 
most  necessary  to  be  known  at  an  early 
age ;  illustrated  by  100  engravinga  { 
being  a  French  edition  of  Dr.  Clarke’e 
English  Mother’s  Catechism.  By  Mad. 
Dodin.  Is. Mwed,  Is.  fid.  bound. 

The  Engli^  Primer;  or.  Child’s  Firat 
Book :  arranged  on  such  a  plan  as  can¬ 
not  fail  to  delight  young  children,  and 
facilitate  their  instruction  in  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Spelling  and  Reading.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Clark.  Illustrated  by  upwaisb 
of  200  wood  engravings :  fid.  sewed,  or 
lOd.  bound. 

The  English  Mother’s  Catechism  for 
her  Childrtn,  containing  those  Uiiji|i 


L%»t  of  fVork9  recently  PMUhed, 
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ni<Ht  nec#J*«ttry  to  be  kitowii  at  an  early 
age.  llUiMraUnl  by  100  eiifravinpr*; 
being  •  Sequel  to  the  nltove.  By  the 
Rev,  T.  Clark.  9d.  or  on  large  paper, 
la.  6d.  and  coloured  '2<i.  tMl.  bound. 

rui.iT«CAL. 

lVSiiahtic>DOf  Ktigiau  l  in  regnrd  to 
agricuUuir.  trade,  and  linance,  with  a 
i-om|»ari«onof  the  i»r«.apeol*  of  Kn];iaiiil 
and  France.  By  Jo!M-ph  lA)We,  Km|. 
8  VO.  iia. 

THtOLOCY. 

On  Protettant  Nonconfonniiy.  By 
JiMiab  Conder.  Second  edition,  reviaed 
and  aoinewhat  abridgi^rl.  I'iiiiu.  3*.  6d. 

ATreatiat^  on  Ixjre  to  flod.  By  the 
Kev.  Jawea  Joyce,  A.M.  Curate  of  Hit- 
cliam,  Buckt.  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

The  Necraaity  of  Divine  Induence  for 
the  fnriher  KaUu&iou  of  lha  GuapcI  at 
Home  and  Abroad  ?  a  Sermon  preachetl 
brfurr  tbe  lUmp»bire  Association.  By 
John  Britlow,  !§•  6<i. 

A  Conciae  View  of  thi'  Doctrine  of 
Scripture  cooctminf  the  ordinance  of 
Baptiam.  By  William  Urwick,  MiniRWr 
oftheGoapel.  .Sligo.  lUmo.  la. 

The  KpietW  acf  Patil  ilie  Apoatic  traui> 
Uteil.  with  an  expoMtioii  and  n<»tcs.  By 
the  Ri'v.  Thomas  BoUhani,  Miuistrr  of 
F.aw'V-Hreet  Chaptd.  4  toIs.  8vo. 
41.  lie.  tkl. 

Three  Sermoua  on  St.  PauPa  Ooctriite 
of  l.Juatiticntion  by  Faith:  ‘2.  Original 
Sint  2L  Predeat illation  :  with  notea.  To 
the  whole  it  preUxed,  a  Syiiop.sia  of  the 
argument  of  St.  Paul*!*  Hpiatle  to  the 
Kocnana.  By  Hie  Rer.  Thomaa  Young, 
A.  M.  Rrvtor  of  <2illing ;  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trioily  Collcge,Caiubridgc. 
*2d.  etilargod,  8vo.  9s. 

Obaerrationa  on  the  Metrical  Version 
of  the  Pmims,  made  by  Sternhold, 
Unpkins  end  othcr'^ :  with  a  tiow  to 
illuatrete  the  Anthurlty  with  which  this 
colleetion  was  at  ftr»t  .idmitterl,  and  how 
iliat  nuthortty  has  been  since  regarded, 
in  the  public  Service  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Engiaml ;  aiwi  tbcncc  to 
nsliitahi.ln  this  venerable  Scrrice,  the 


ii-age  of  such  metrical  Pa.ilmody  nalw 
as  is  duly  authorized.  With  i»otic«>a^ 
other  English  metrical  VVraioiia  ol  the 
Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  JohnTodJ 
M.A.  F.S.A.  Chaplain  in  Drdinary  to  his 
Majesty,  and  Rector  of  Scttriunoc 
County  of  York.  8ro.  h  ’ 

The  Collects  pre6xed  to  the 
anil  f2(>spela,iii  the  Liturgy  of  the  Caii,4 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  raif. 
chetically  eapUiiied ;  with  a  view  U) 
|womuU  in  t^  miodtof  young  iiersom 
an  early  veneration  and  attachment  for 
the  hook  in  which  they  are  coiiialnd, 
the  Church  by  which  they  are  |trovidtd] 
the  holy  source  from  which  ibry  are 
derivoil.  By  the  Rev.  John  Rndclift, 
M.  A.  Ri>ctor  of  St.  Aiiue,  Liiiicboitat, 
Middlesex  ;  Vicar  of  Teynhnin  und  Dud* 
dington,  Kent ;  Chaplain  to  the  Laid 
Bishop  of  Hath  and  Wells,  and  fonnerly 
Fellow  of  Brazeuo^e  College,  Oxford. 
l‘2mo.  3s. 

'ihe  Si’amanN  Prayer  Bonk:  bHnfi 
form  of  prayer,  selected  chieily  from  tbe 
Biok  of  Common  Pr.iycr,  and  adapted 
to  the  worship  of  Ahnij^hty  (Jod  at  lei, 
and  also,  a  colleetion  of  psalms  and 
hymns  for  the  use  of  seamen,  1 8nK>.2s.6d. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Propheciw,  ti 
comicelcd  with  proGine  history, 
ancient  and  nKnlcrn.  In  ipiestion  sad 
answer,  wlei'teil  from  the  liest  authon. 
By  Mrs. Smith,  l2ino.  7s.  6il. 

TorooRAeuY.  . 

An  Historical  Account  nnd  DHioei^ 
tioii  of  AbiTflcen.  By  Robert  WikoA 
A.M.  18  itngmvings,  ISmo.  7s.  bd. 

An  Account  of  t lie  principal  pimare 
tiMirs  in  England  ami  Wale«».  lllimrstH 
by  coloureil  Maps,  and  embellished  witli 
V*iews  of  the  most  striking  Scenery. 
With  .in  Itinerary,  litno.  10$.  6d.  half* 
bonnd. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Zoological  Researches  in  the  Ishad 
of  Java,  dec. dec.  with  Figures  r/ Vstive 
QuadrupttU,  and  Birds.  By  .ThcflMS 
HorsAeld.  M.D.  F.L.S.  No.  IV.  re|tl 
4to.  11.  Is. 
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